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THE  PUBLICATION  of  the  Annual  marks  the  end 
of  another  College  year,  a  year  which  on  the  whole 
has  been  one  of  progress.  For  some  time  you  have 
been  allowed  to  ignore  the  more  pressing  practical  prob- 
lems of  life  to  secure  a  training  which  is  supposed  to 
increase  your  effectiveness  as  a  member  of  society  and 
to  make  of  you  a  more  enlightened  friend  to  yourself. 
You  have  been  given  the  tools  of  learning  and  have  been 
shown  something  of  their  use.  Seme  of  the  most  precious 
things  in  man's  spiritual  heritage  have  been  spread 
before  you  ;  it  is  for  you  to  take  them  or  to  leave  them. 

The  following  pages  present  a  record  of  College 
activities  of  general  interest.  No  doubt  you  will  preserve 
this  book  and  will,  in  the  coming  years,  turn  to  it  with 
pleasure. 

I  wish  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Staff  and  of 
the  student  body  to  the  Students'  Council  for  the  effec- 
tive performance  of  their  various  functions.  These  duties 
are  exacting  and  have  been  performed  diligently. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  students  who  return  next 
session  ;  those  who  do  not  return  will  carry  with  them 
the  best  wishes  of  the  College. 

—P.  H.  ELLIOTT. 
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Valedictory 


TWO  YEARS  have  gone  by  since  we  entered 
these  halls,  talking  in  whispers  of  mysterious 
credits,  and  gazing  with  awe  at  our  professors. 
Now  we  are  leaving  with  a  slight  swagger  as  befits 
Sophomores,  and  a  careless  wave  of  goodbye. 

But  let  us  pause  in  such  a  leave-taking  and  look 
once  again  on  the  familiar  rooms,  each  with  the 
conflicting  memories  of  lectures  and  singsongs,  of 
dances  and — shall  we  say  it? — exams.  Naturally 
there  arises  in  our  mind  the  question — what  has 
College  really  meant  to  us?  First,  we  would  say, 
il  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  study,  not  only  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  but  of  training  our  minds  that 
we  may  face  the  problems  of  the  world  with  clearer 
vision  and  fairer  judgment.  Secondly,  we  would 
remember  with  gratitude  the  understanding  and 
encouragement  our  professors  have  always  given  us. 
And  lastly,  as  we  thought  of  the  College  life,  in  all 
its  phases —  the  athletics,  the  various  societies,  the 
friendly  discussions,  and  the  gay  social  times — we  i 
would  acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to  our  fellow  I 
students,  and  realize  also  that  these  two  years  will 
remain  a  treasured  part  of  the  lives  of  each  of  us. 

So,  remembering  the  incalculable  benefits  of  our  | 
stay  in  the  miniature  world  of  Victoria  College,  ! 
during  the  past  two  years,  we  leave  it  with  hearts 
thankful  for  the  past  and  spirits  hopeful  for  the 
future. 
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EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  JACK  D.  GRANT 

 JACK  BULINCKX 

 DAVID  D.  CAMPBELL 

 :   DONALD  S.  WOOD 

 WALTER  STUART 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  ALEX.  MARLING 

BUSINESS  ASSISTANTS  .  FRANK  STEVENS,  KENNETH  GRAHAM 

ART  EDITOR  ISOBEL  BURTON 

WITH  THE  closing  days  of  another  busy  year  in  the  history  of  the 
College  upon  us,  the  Annual  makes  its  appearance  in  the  dual  role 
of  a  review  of  the  activities  and  talents  of  the  student  body  and 
a  souvenir  in  the  years  to  come  for  the  Sophomores. 

It  is  not  a  work  that  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  literary  world  and 
immortalize  its  compilers.  We  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  star!  of  this 
magazine  acted  only  as  a  committee  for  the  organization  of  material  obtained 
from  the  whole  body  of  students.  We,  therefore,  trust  that  you  will  judge 
this  effort  according  to  the  co-operation  and  contribution  you  have  indi- 
vidually made. 

Successful  development  has  been  the  keynote  of  all  College  activities 
during  the  past  year.  In  athletics,  especially  Rugby,  all  teams  have  had  an 
outstanding  year.  We  are  proud  of  the  Players'  Club  for  its  successful 
production  of  the  "Sport  of  Kings"  ;  and  to  all  other  societies,  old  and  new 
alike,  we  offer  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

We  deeply  regret  at  this  time  the  illness  of  Madame  Sanderson-Mongin, 
which  has  caused  the  cessation,  for  a  short  time,  of  her  valued  work  among 
us.  We  trust,  however,  that  after  the  enforced  holiday  she  will  return,  full 
of  her  usual  spirit  and  vivacity,  so  essential  to  the  College.  In  this  connection 
we  wish  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  of  Miss 
Janet  MacDonald  of  Vancouver,  graduate  in  Honors  French  at  U.  B.  C.  and 
a  post-graduate  student  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  took  over  Madame's  work 
during  the  month  of  March. 

To  thank  personally  at  this  time  all  who  have  helped  with  this  publication 
is  an  impossible  task,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  from  mentioning  Alex.  Marling 
and  his  colleagues,  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  advertisers,  the  publishers, 
and  all  contributors.  The  ready  advice  of  the  Faculty,  especially  of  Mr. 
Gag^:,  merits  more  than  this  appreciation.  To  all  others  whose  assistance 
has  been  small  or  great,  we  are  deeply  indebted. 
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■  ANNUAL  ^jg^r 


STUDENTS' 
COUNCIC 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
student  body  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  the  success  of  student 
activities  in  1931-32.    Interest  in  societies  and  clubs,  in  games  and 
social  functions,  reveals  the  desire  of  almost  everyone  to  take  his  share  in  the 
extra-curricular  programme. 

We  feel  very  much  gratified  with  the  ever-increasing  interest  being  shown 
in  the  College  by  many  of  Victoria's  prominent  citizens.  This  year.  Mrs. 
Walter  Nichol  augmented  the  list  of  prizes,  offered  by  friends,  with  the 
announcement  of  a  new  scholarship,  open  to  students  in  French.  The  Canadian 
Club  and  the  Kiwanis  Club  also  continue  to  show  a  generous  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  College.  We  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  donations  from 
private  libraries,  many  of  these  books  having  already  proven  invaluable. 

The  Science  Club  and  Men's  Discussion  Club,  formed  last  year,  continue 
to  grow  in  interest  and  in  value.  These  organizations  have  very  promising 
futures  and  are  apparently  finding  places  for  themselves  in  our  student  life. 

This  year's  Players'  Club  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  its  choice  of 
officers.  The  production  of  "The  Sport  of  Kings"  was  excellent  and  more 
than  repaid  the  interest  of  the  student  body  in  the  Club's  activities. 

The  various  Athletic  Teams  have  turned  in  fine  performances,  continuing 
to  uphold  the  College  traditions  of  real  sportsmanship. 

Manv  students  took  advantage  of  the  first  aid  course  offered  during  the 
Spring  term.  No  doubt  the  expenditure  in  time  and  fees  will  prove  a  good 
investment. 

As  usual,  the  Annual  Board  has  been  very  active.  We  feel  that  the  students 
will  be  eager  to  join  with  us  in  congratulating  the  Board  on  the  appearance 
and  content  of  the  product  of  their  labours. 

In  conclusion  we  extend  to  the  Council-elect  our  sincerest  wishes  for  every 
success  in  the  year  that  lies  ahead. 
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Personals 


KATHLEEN  ARMSTRONG 

The  shining-  example  of  what  a  College  student  ought  to  be.  Kathleen  won 
the  Maths.  Scholarship  last  year,  and  since,  has  been  keeping  up  the  good  work. 
Kathleen  intends  to  specialize  in  Maths,  at  U.B.C.  and  later  to  teach. 

KATHLEEN  M.  BAKER 

"Kay"  is  vice-president  of  the  Literary  Society  and  has  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  all  the  College  activities.  Her  cheerful  manner  has  made  her  very  popular. 
"Kay"  is  a  brilliant  student  and  has  won  numerous  scholarships.  We  hope  the 
good  work  will  continue  when  she  goes  to  U.B.C.  next  year.  Ona  day  '  Kay"  hopes 
to  be  a  schoolmarm. 


CECIL  BARNER 

Cecil,  Ken  Ross'  serious  side-kick,  will  join  the  big1  parade  to  U.B.C.  next  year, 
where  he  intends  to  take  up  Theology. 


JACK  BULINCKX 

Jack  is  the  Literary  and  Scientific  representative  on  the  Students'  Council  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  this  annual  (he  hasn't  quite  found  out  which  yet!).  He  hopes 
to  go  to  U.B.C.  next  year  to  take  up  Maths.,  Statistics  and  Physics.  Present 
ambition — high  school  teaching. 

ISOBEL  BURTON 

One  of  the  busiest  people  around  the  College  is  our  Isobel.  What  with  being 
the  secretary  of  the  Council,  Art  Editor  of  the  Annual,  and  getting  the  actresses 
ready  for  the  play,  also  satisfying  the  dry  throats  of  the  thirsty  mob  that  frequents 
the  Council  Room  at  times  and  those  of  the  Rugby  Team  after  each  game,  her 
time  is  pretty  well  taken  up.  In  years  to  come  Isobel  expects  to  find  herself 
back  at  "U.B.C.  after  keeping  the  little  children  around  Kamloops  in  order,  teaching 
them  readin',  'riting  and  'rithmetic.  Best  of  luck  to  you,  Isobel,  and  success  in 
anything  you  may  cio. 


DOROTHY  M.  CALVERT 

Dorothy  is  a  partial  student,  and  is  bound  for  Normal  to  dedicate  her  helping 
hand  and  encouraging  smile  to  the  rising  generation. 


ELIZABETH  CAMPBELL 

Although  only  a:  partial,  this  year  '  Biddy"  has  won  a  warm  spot  in  the  hearts 
of  her  f eliow-students  by  her  cheerful  word  and  happy  smile  for  everyone.  Next 
year  her  artistic  abilities  will  be  developed  at  the  Toronto  School  of  Art. 


DAVID  D.  CAMPBELL 

Dave  came  from 
of  the  Annual  Board 
end  he  will  continue 


Esquimalt  High  with  an  I.O.D.E. 
and  has  hopes  of  becoming  a  big 
in  Commerce  at  U.B.C.  next  year. 


bursary.  He  is  a  member 
(?)  business  man,  to  which 


ROBERT  CAREY 


If  you  don't  think  Bob's  Irish,  just  watch  him  fight  on  the  Rugby  field!  He's 
our  smiling,  freckled  forward.  After  leaving  these  halls  of  intellectual  inspiration, 
he  is  going  to  McGill  to  study  medicine. 


MARY  CARPENTER 


Mary  is  a  newcomer  this  year  from  Nanaimo.  She  intends  teaching  next  year. 
Best  of  luck  in  everything,  Mary. 


CYRIL  CHAVE 

Cyril  is  headed  for  Archeology  via  History  at  U.B.C.  We  predict  great  success 
for  him  in  his  profession,  for  has  he  not  '  found"  (ed)  the  I.R.S.,  unearthed  here- 
tofore unknown  powers  as  president  of  the  Literary  Society,  and  revealed  solutions 
to  countless  obscure  arguments  in  French  lectures  and  the  Men's  Common  Room? 


FAITH  CORNWALL 


Another  budding  pedagogue.  Faith  is  going  to  U.B.C.  next  year  to  specialize 
in  Latin  and  Maths. 


WILLIAM  CROTHALL 

Bill  is  a  speedy  forward  on  the  Rugby  team.  For  reasons  unknown,  Bill  takes 
his  work  in  the  Commerce  class  very  seriously.  We  suspect  that  he  is  storing- 
talent  for  the  future. 
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VICTORIA  COL 


LLE6E  ANNUAL 


MOLLY  WKVIS 


/  /  Molly  is  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  English  class.  She  has  a  decided 
/  /  trend  for  research — who  has  not  heard  Molly's  "But  why?"  We  are  expecting 
/  /    great  things  from  you,  Molly. 


ROBERT  DERRINBERG 

Bob  hails  from   the  jungles  of   Saanichton.    Besides  having  a   great   yen  for 
Agricultural  pursuits,  he  is  the  star  Geography  V  student,   and   a   truly  nimble 
\>^,,Badminton  player. 

JESSIE  EDWARD 

One  Sophomore  who  found  College  so  enjoyable  she  returned  for  more.  Her 
forward  position  on  the  basketball  team  is  an  indication  of  her  undiminished 
athletic  powers,  and  her  interest  in  Zoology  predicts  a  vocation  along  this  line, 
perhaps. 

HOWARD  ENGLISH  V 

Howard  is  another— Aggie — or  rather,  will  be  when  he  attends  U.B.C.  next  year. 
But  we  mustn't  forget  the  splendid  work  he  has  done  as  forward  on  our  ace-high 
Brugby  team. 

MAXIME  EWART 

"Max)'  is  one  of  our  artistic  Zoologists.  She  is  the  captain  of  the  women's 
basketball  team  and  has  a  good  reason  for  being  an  ardent  Rugby  fan.  Next  year 
Maxine  is  going  to  the  University  of  Washington  to  specialize  in  Home  Economics. 


/  A/l 


J-ordie  is  a  cheerful  asset  to  the  Common  Room, 
th-at  Commerce  is  "good  stuff." 


He  wears  spats  and  confides 


:n  finch  / 

"Bat"  hails  from /Pentictoir—  but  that's  all  right.  Her  hard  work  and  cheerful 
demeanour  dispel  the  gloom  from  countless  lectures,  and  predict  much  success 
at  Normal. 


WILLIAM  FORD 


Bill  is  the  president  of  the  College  Badminton  Club  and  the  secretary  of  the 
I.R.S.  On  top  of  that,  he  has  ambition  enough  to  major  in  Chemistry  and  Maths, 
at  U.B.C.  His  makeshift  Ford  is  famous  for  its  noise  and  ability  to  "get  you 
there  or  bust"  (usually  the  latter). 


TOM  GAUTIER 

Tom 


a.  constant  "habitue"  of  tlie  library.  He  is  always  ready  to  help 
students  less  industrious  than  himself.  He  intends  to  specialize  in  Mathematics  at 
the  U.B.C. 

t 


ISOBEL  GIBSON 


Isobel  is  one  of  our  Librarians,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Literary  Society, 
and  a  member  of  the  I.R.S.  Executive.  Isobel  intends  to  continue  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics, specializing  in  Nutrition. 


JOHN  GIBSON 


"The  bold,  bad  man"  from  Penticton.  Unalterable  beliefs — that  the  "ogopogo" 
exists,  that  Chem.  II  is  the  only  really  "pleasant"  subject  in  College,  and  that  "the 
medical  profession  needs  him"  in  the  worst  way.  But  above  all,  he  is  the  well- 
known  and  well-liked  "Johnnie"  (isn't  that  cute?)  and  should  prove  quite  an  asset 
to  Queens  next  year. 


BEVERLEY  GRANT 


Bev.  is  going  to  U.B.C.  next  year  and  will  specialize  in  History,  and,  we  hope, 
cbntinue  in  operating  the  "ready  lending  library"  (with  the  engaging  smile  of 
course — gratis)  in  any  French  lectures  she  may  take  in  the  future. 


JACK  D.  GRANT 


As  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  College  Annual  Jack  has  shown  his  usual  ability 
along  lines  literary  and  otherwise — for  example,  as  assistant  in  the  Biology  lab. 
Jack  is  one  of  our  scholarship  winners  and  we  hope  the  habit  will  continue.  He  is 
going  to  U.B.C.  next  year  to  major  in  English. 


WILLIAM  L.  GRANT 


A  disciple  of  Virgil,  Homer,  Horace  and  Theocrates.  When  he  can  be  persuaded 
to  leave  his  Classics,  he  adopts  a  sophomoric  frown  as  Librarian  and  gives 
invaluable  artistic  service  to  the  Annual.  '  Willyum"  will  pursue  Latin  and  Greek 
to  the  bitter  end  at  U.B.C. 
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ALEXANDER  McD.  HALL 

Alex,  (or,  if  you  prefer  it,  Axel),  is  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture, 
and  intends  to  major  in  Agronomy  at  one  of  the  Southern  Universities.  After  that 
he  hopes  to  instruct  in  that  subject  at  some  College,  and  produce  the  mythical 
"contented  cows." 

HUGH  HAMERSLEY 

One  of  the  "mystery  men"  of  the  College — in  all  respects  but  those  of  industrious 
work  in  the  Chemistry  Lab.,  and  long  hours  in  the  library.   Good  luck,  Hugh. 

DOROTHY  HARRIS 

Dorothy,  as  centre-half  on  the  hockey  team,  is  one  of  its  sterling  players.  She 
is  also  interested  in  Zoology  and  intends  majoring  in  Bacteriology  at  U.B.C. 

HAROLD  HERD 

A  blinding  flash,  an  acrid  smell,  clouds  of  smoke  ...  ?  !  !  Allay  thy  fears, 
thou  trembling  freshettes — 'tis  only  our  'Arold  exercising  his  prerogative  as  the 
bustling  Chem.  Lab.  assistant.  What  time  is  left  from  this  task  is  devoted  to  liis 
able  secretaryship  of  the  Science  Club  and  to  contemplation  of  an  Applied  Science 
course  at  U.B.C.    (Pardon  the  big  words — but  this  boy  warrants  them.) 

DICK  HOLMES 

Although  only  a  partial,  "Sir  Richard"  is  much  in  the  College  limelight  as 
"Bi-lab"  assistant  and  president  of  the  Science  Society.  His  chuckles  and  grins 
are  rivalled  in  abundance  only  by  knowledge  of  chemistry,  which  "is  but  restrained" 
by  French  and  English — mere  details  indeed! 

MILDRED  JANES 

Mildred  is  the  secretary  of  the  S.C.M.  and  is  on  that  diffusive  body,  the  executive 
of  the  I.R.S.  Despite  much  free  publicity  in  the  daily  calendar,  that  Janesonian 
smile  betokens  success  in  English  when  she  goes  to  U.B.C. 

IRENEE  LAMBERT 

Renee  has  ambitions  to  become  a  physical  culture  instructress  (don't  ask  us 
why!).  Before  she  eventually  reaches  her  goal,  she  will  probably  go  the  way  of 
all  flesh — to  Normal — before  continuing  at  University. 

FRANK  LEACY 

As  vice-president  of  the  Science  Club,  Frank  is,  in  a  large  measure,  responsible 
for  the  success  of  that  organization.  He  is  one  of  the  few  cheerful  members  of 
the  Chem.  II  class  (which  is  saving  som'fin)  and  intends  to  continue  in  Science 
at  U.B.C. 

RUTH  LEVIRS 

Ruth  intends  to  teach  next  year  and  later  to  specialize  in  kindergarten  work 
and  music.  What  an  intellectual  body  the  next  generation  of  students  will  be! — 
(sans  doute). 

JOHN  McDIARMID 

john — sage  and  philosopher — is  the  shining  example  to  all  "freshies"  of  the 
perfect  sophomore  and  profound  thinker  (until  you  know  him).  When  you  do.  he 
appears  always  as  the  serene  and  unassuming  "Mac."  From  his  provocative 
denunciations  in  Distinction  English  we  fancy  John  will  be  an  asset  to  the  English 
teaching  profession. 

JESSIE  McKENZIE 

"Sue"  if  one  of  the  quiet  girls  in  the  French  class,  but  not  so  quiet  always 
for  instance,  consider  her  reactions  in  a  Maths,  lecture.   She  hopes  to  go  to  Toronto 
next  term  to  study  music. 

KENNETH  McKENZIE 

Excelling  in  all  science  subjects,  Ken  intends  to  continue  in  these  at  Varsity. 
We  find  him  an  active  member  of  the  Men's   Discussion  Club. 

DOROTHY  McLAREN 

Dot  is  a  real  worker,  and  means  business  at  Varsity  next  year,  where  she  intends 
to  go  in  for  Maths,  in  a  big  way.  After  that— you've  guessed  it— High  School 
teaching. 

JOHN  McLAUCHLIN 

What  this  boy  doesn't  know  isn't  French,  and  yet  "he  knows  how  not  to  know 
what  he  knows"— which  is  the  big  mystery.  Johnnie  is  not  only  valuable  m 
French  lectures,  but  also  helps  to  pass  the  noon  hours  as  a  wizard  «»t  the  keyboard, 
and  we  wish  him  luck  next  year  at  Normal  or  Varsity. 
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L    VICTORIA  COLLEGE  ANNUA! 


JOHN  McTAVISH 


Another  of  the  famous  "John  Mc"  trio;  indispensable  as  any  of  them  to  the 
good  old  College  Spirit.  He  is  a  distinguished  debater  in  the  Common  Room 
(between  bites  of  a  hasty  lunch)  and  well  known  as  president  of  the  S.C.M. 

ALEXANDER  MARLING 

Known  to  his  many  friends  as  "Sandv."  He  is  secretary  of  the  Plavers'  Club 
and  business  manager  of  the  Annual.  Besides  the«e  duties  Sandv  finds  time  to 
play  badminton  and  golf.  Sandy  expects  to  take  Honour  Mathematics  at  U.B.C. 
next  year. 

ARCHIBALD  MILLER 

Archie's  first  playthings  must  have  been  rugbv  and  basket  balls,  and  his 
positions  on  both  of  these  teams  show  his  continued  familiarity  with  such  things. 
Despite  these  honors  he  has  ambition  enough  to  enter  medicine  and  will  join  the 
exodus  of  Victorians  to  enlighten  MdGill  next  year. 

TAMES  F.  MUIR 

Jimmy's  best  attempts  have  been  in  the  Maths,  class.  He  is  known  to  be  of 
a  fun-lov'ng  nature,  and  we  wish  him  luck  when  he  goes  to  Varsity  next  year  to 
major  in  Maths. 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL 

Bill  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  take  a  full  course,  so  he  takes  a  partial. 
Whenever  he  is  seen,  young  Willie  has  a  sublime  youthful  smile  on  his  face. 
A  bright  lad,  indeed,  and  destined  to  cut  a  big  figure  in  his  vocation  some  day. 


A  IN  UK    W  MUKlli 

Scott  is  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  Chem  I  labs. — with  those  waving 
flaxen  locks  and  his  shy  (?)  humour  in  the  comedy  team  of  Denton  and  Murie.  But 
that's  enough,  Scott's  Maths,  dispel  all  our  fears  for  the  future. 

MARJORY  H.  MUNRO 

Despite  the  fact  that  "Marge"  is  a  member  of  '"The  Terrible  Three."  she 
manages  to  retain  her  dignity.  She  holds  the  record  as  tea  and  coffee  maker  for  the 
Students'  Council  and  is  also  the  Students'  Council  chauffeur.  Marge  is  going  to 
U.B.C.  some  day,  and  hopes  to  teach  again  next  year. 

ISAO  NAKANO 

Although  this  is  Nakano's  first  year  here,  from  Cumberland,  he  has  already 
a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Isao  is  a  good  linguist,  and  intends  to  continue  in  Com- 
merce at  U.B.C.    He  is  on  the  executive  of  the  I.R.S. 

LEONARD  NICHOLLS 

A  welcome  return  to  Len's  wavy  top,  his  speeches  in  Canadian  History,  his 
general  good-humour  and  keen  interest  in  all  student  activities. 

SHEILA  O'CONNELL 

Sheila's  specialty  is  English  Literature.  We  often  wonder  why  Sheila  does  her 
studying  in  the  Chem.  Dab. — perhaps  the  library  is  not  quiet  enough.  Sheila  is  en 
route  to  Normal  School  next  year. 

FRANCES  OLDHAM 

"Frankie"  is  one  of  our  Zoology  experts  and  also  a  member  of  the  hockey 
team.    She  is  going  to  McGill  to  study  Biological  Sciences.    (Brave  girl.) 

PETER  W.  PARRY 

Pete"  is  an  ardent  follower  of  both  golf  and  badminton.  His  pet  aversion  is 
French,  but,  cheer  up,  folks,  all's  well,  next  year  he  hopes  to  specialize  in  Maths, 
at  U.B.C. 

MARGERY  PEARCE 

One  person  at  College  who  really  does  work,  and  she  finds  that  it  pays,  espe- 
cially in  Latin.  Margery  is  going  to  Normal  next  year  and  later  hopes  to  go  to  U.B.C. 

JUDITH  N.  POPE 

"Jndy"  has  been  kept  busy  this  year,  despite  her  illness,  not  only  with  French 
but  filling  her  position  as  assistant  treasurer.  Judith  hopes  to  take  a  librarian's 
course  at  Washington  within  the  next  few  years. 

MARY  PURDY 

Mary  divides  her  time  between  a  business  school  and  Ec.  II.  We  are  often 
puzzled  by  that  "far-away  look"  in  her  eyes — but  maybe  she  is  just  thinking  more 
deeply  than  the  rest  of  us. 
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DONALD  F.  PURVES 

Don  is  treasurer  of  the  Students'  Council  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  our 
social  functions  have  been  a  sticcess.  When  not  counting  money  he  is  keeping 
a  stern  eye  over  the  freshies  in  the  Library.  As  a  student,  Don  is  a  quiet  sort  of 
person  who  does  everything  well,  especially  Economics,  Geography  and  Statistics. 
He  hopes  to  continue  his  course  towards  B.  Com.  degree  at  U.B.C.  Good  luck  to 
you,  Don,  in  the  transportation  business. 

JOE  ROBERTS 

Although  one  of  the  brightest  spots  socially  and  athletically  at  the  College, 
Jo-Jo  will  continue  to  follow  Pedagaigos  after  majoring  in  History.  For  further 
information,  girls,  see  his  picture! 

VICTOR  ROWSON 

In  the  dim  and  distant  future,  Vic  hopes  to  be  a  naval  architect,  for  which 
he  will  absorb  Maths.  "His  polite  attention  to  the  fair  sex"  is  perhaps  why  he  is 
such  a  lenient  yet  efficient  librarian. 

A.  LESLIE  ROBINSON 

'  •  Les.  is  "the  big  noise"  as  half-back  on  the  rugger  team,  and  his  amiable  beam 

in  History  II  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  puzzled  frowns  (what  for? — we  bite) 
on  the  brows  of  the  rest  of  us. 

STEPHEN  ROSE 

Our  beloved  "Oscar,  the  chemist."  We  declined  a  picture  of  his  dog  and  himself 
for  the  Annual  because  of  the  acknowledged  lack  of  discrimination  in  College 
students.  However,  Stephen  is  just  too  clever  for  his  age  and  he  must  fill  in  next 
year  at  Normal  before  Queens  will  take  him  as  a  medical  student. 

MARY  L.  ROSS 

What   a   girl!    Why?  Well,   Home   Economics   and   Nutrition    at  Washington, 

a    "devastating"    person  at   all   College   functions,    and   the   bright    spot    of  frog 

dissections  in  the  Bi-lab.  Good  luck  to  you,  Mary  Lou. 

KENNETH  C.  ROSS 

Ken.  is  the  president  of  the  Students'  Council  and  has  been  in  close  contact 
with  all  College  activities.  He  is  bound  for  U.B.C.  next  year  to  major  in  French 
and  minor  in  Latin.  A  valuable  asset  to  any  executive,  with  a  splendid  future 
ahead  of  him. 

MURIEL  SIMPSON 

One  of  the  two  brave  girls  taking  Chem.  II,  Muriel  intends  to  go  to  U.B.C.  next 
year  to  take  Home  Economics,  later  specializing  in  Nutrition. 

JOHN  SKRIMSHIRE 

A  handsome  devil — verily!  With  that  complexion  he  just  bowls  them  over. 
He  is  tent  on  the  study  of  Economics,  possibly  at  Washington. 

JACK  SMITH 

The  chief  occupation  of  this  pugilistic  lad  seems  to  be  opening  windows  ami 
cracking  jokes  during  French  lectures.  In  the  Physics  Lab.  as  assistant  instructor 
he  is  the  worry  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  alike.  Jack  is  in  the  Chem.  II  class, 
and  intends  to  continue  in  Science,  with  boxing  as  a  pastime. 

JAMES  O.  SWAN 

Jim  is  another  Normalite  from  Nanaimo.  He  is  rather  quiet  but  studies  hard, 
and  hopes  to  teach  next  year. 

MARJORY  THOMSON 

Madame's  "Miss  Marjory"  is  one  of  our  eminent  Zoologists,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Badminton  Club,  not  to  mention  her  hard  work  in  all  subjects. 

MARGARET  THOMPSON 

A  conscientious  student  and  model   sophomore — (take  notice,  ye  obstreporous 

freshies!).  Margaret  will  continue  her  studies  in  language  at  U.B.C.  Best  of 
everything  to  you. 

ELIZABETH  THORNE 

Bessie's  care-free  attitude,  especially  at  exam-time,  is  the  envy  of  us  all.  And 
when  we  see  her  athletic  prowess — well,  it's  more  than  envy  then! 


HUMPHREY  TOMS 


The  boy  for  whom  Santa  left  two  weighty  Zoo.  books.  'Nuff  said.  His  chief 
occupations  are  making  dissections  of  cats,  wearing  white  cords  (which  are  not 
overalls),  and  borrowing  French  books  at  a  minute's  notice. 
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ALEXANDER  URQUHART 

Alex.,   one   of  our   quieter   sophomores,   succumbed   to   the  wiles   of   only  one 

important  student  activity  this  year — Badminton.  Next  year  it's  U.B.C.  and  the 
heavy  Applied  Science  course. 

FORESTIER  WALKER 

A  quiet,  suave  sophomore  from  the  wilds  of  James  Bay — the  enigma  of  Arts  '34. 
Forestier  nevertheless  knows  his  Chemistry  II  "et  comment"  to  the  extent  of 
making-  96  at  Christmas.  He  will  "show  us  how"  in  this  subject  at  U.B.C.  next  year. 

RIDGEWAY  WILSON 

Bob  is  our  very  able  men's  athletic  representative.  He  plays  rug-by  with  the 
best  of  them  despite  his  tough  "break"  early  in  the  season.  Bob  intends  to  continue 
his  good  work  in  Science  next  year  at  U.B.C,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  mining 
engineer. 

DONALD  S.  C.  WOOD 

Don  came  to  us  from  Esquimau.  His  outstanding  characteristic  is  steadiness, 
and  though  he  doesn't  make  much  noise  in  the  Common  Room,  when  it  comes  to 
Maths. — look  out!   He  expects  to  go  to  Normal  next  year. 


Stop  Press 


During  the  past  session,  the  germs  of  a  spasmodic  disease  which  lurk  in 
the  Registrar's  Office  again  became  active  and  claimed  their  second  victim 

within  a  short  period  of  time.  This  unfortunate 
person  was  none  other  than  Miss  Audrey  Ham- 
mond, College  secretary  for  the  past  eighteen 
months,  and  now  Mrs.  Colin  Curtis  of  Vanderhoof, 
B.C.  Before  her  marriage  on  New  Year's  Eve  last, 
Audrey  was  presented  with  a  hammered  silver  rose- 
bowl  from  the  faculty,  and  a  silver  Pyrex  casserole 
from  the  students  in  appreciation  of  her  valued 
service  as  a  member  of  the  office  staff,  and  her 
cheerful  presence  and  help  at  all  college  functions. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis,  both  former  students  of 
Victoria  College,  the  Faculty  and  Students  tender 
their  very  best  wishes  for  the  future.  Mrs.  Curtis 
was  at  Victoria  College  during  the  session  1927-28, 
and  Mr.  Curtis  during  the  session  1929-30.  We  also 
welcome  Miss  J.  McKenna  as  her  successor,  trust- 
ing that  her  stay  with  us  will  be  a  happy  one  and 
free  from  the  traditionally  fateful  end  for  some  time 
to  come. 


Mrs.  Colin  Curti 
nee  Hammond 
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A  Message  from  the  University  to 
Victoria  College  Students 

NOW-A-DAYS,  no  message  is  complete  unless  it  indicts  our  economic 
system  and  prescribes  for  its  immediate  and  permanent  reform.  Not 
being  an  economist,  although  nevertheless  "depressed,"  I  may  be 
forgiven  if  this  message  cites  no  new  causes  for  the  depression  and  sanctions 
no  old  ones.  It  purports  to  treat  of  a  phase  of  human  relations  that  had 
conscious  existence  long  before  man's  mind  interpreted  human  need  in  the 
language  of  economics,  the  phase  being  the  custom  of  the  "old"  to  advise 
the  "young."  As  it  is  in  the  present  so  it  was  no  doubt  in  the  past,  the 
members  of  one  of  the  above  categories  consider  those  of  the  other  farther 
removed  from  the  dividing  line  than  they  actually  are,  and  each  perhaps  too 
unsympathetic  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  other.  In  addition  to  this  barrier 
which,  as  we  say  in  mathematics,  is  a  function  of  the  time,  there  confronts 
me  a  further  barrier,  a  function  of  the  distance,  and  my  message  must  cross 
the  Gulf  not  only  of  time  but  of  Georgia. 

Now  for  the  message ! 

Really  it  isn't  much — in  words.  It's  just  an  expression  of  the  kindliest 
good-will  to  Victoria  College — its  staff  and  students  ;  a  hope  that  many  of 
the  students  will  complete  their  courses  in  the  University  of  which  they 
are  a  part ;  and  a  sure  confidence  that  the  present  generation  of  students 
will  maintain  the  high  standards  set  by  their  predecessors  and  that  they  too 
will  occupy  a  worthy  place  in  the  social,  industrial  and  educational  life  of 
the  Province  and  of  the  Dominion. 

Yours  sincerely, 

DANIEL  BUCHANAN, 

Dean  of  Arts  and  Science, 
University  of  B.  C. 

DR.  E.  B.  PAUL 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia  has  announced  that 
Dr.  E.  B.  Paul,  Principal  Emeritus  of  Victoria  College,  is  to  be  awarded 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  the  Spring  Congregation. 

The  staff  and  students  of  Victoria  College  wish  to  offer  Dr.  Paul  their 
heartiest  congratulations.  To  him,  Victoria  College,  in  a  large  measure, 
owes  not  only  its  foundation,  but  also  its  existence  today  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Mother  University. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  Dr.  Paul  was  honored  in  the  same  way  by  his 
Alma  Mater,  the  University,  of  Aberdeen.  We  rejoice  that  the  province, 
towrrd  whose  educational  progress  he  has  contributed  so  much,  should  also 
recognize  the  merits  of  a  splendid  gentleman  and  a  great  scholar. 
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The  S.  C.  M. 

THE  S.C.M.  looks  back  upon  an  interesting  and  successful  year.  The 
students  have  shown  their  support  by  a  consistently  good  attendance 
and  an  interest  in  the  question  raised.  During  the  first  term  the 
meetings  took  the  form  of  discussion  groups,  some  of  the  subjects  being 
"What  is  a  Christian?"  "Disarmament  and  Christianity"  and  "Does  Chris- 
tianity Justify  Itself  Today?" 

During  the  second  term  the  members  undertook  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament.  Topics,  followed  by  discussions,  were  dealt  with  by  various 
students.  Several  outside  speakers  were  heard  at  this  time — Mr.  Brooks, 
the  Dominion  secretary,  gave  a  splendid  talk  on  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  saint 
of  India.  A  large  number  of  students  also  heard  with  interest  Mr.  James 
Grey,  head  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute. 
The  officers  for  the  year  were : 

President   John  McTavish 

Vice-President   Tom  Jackson 

Secretary  Miss  M.  Janes 

The  Executive  wishes  to  thank  the  students  who  have  given  their  help 
to  make  the  Society  a  success  this  year,  and  also  to  thank  Mr.  Farr  for  his 
interest  and  advice. 


The  Staff  and  Students  of  Victoria  College  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  many  speakers  who  have  addressed  the  various  clubs  and  organizations 
of  the  College.  At  the  annual  ceremonies  for  presentation  of  prizes  aii. 
scholarships  we  were  particularly  glad  to  welcome  the  Honourable  Joshua 
Hinchliffe,  Minister  of  Education.  Other  speakers  throughout  the  year  were 
Dr.  Peter  Mannecke  (of  Oslo),  Mr.  Murray  Brooks  (of  Toronto),  Mr.  F. 
Napier,-  Denison,  Miss  Margaret  Clay,  Mr.  B.  C.  Nicholas,  Miss  Penrose, 
Miss  Edythe  Hembroff  and  Dean  Quainton.  In  the  near  future  we  expect  to 
hear  the  Rev.  Hugh  MacMillan  (formerly  of  Formosa),  Dr.  Clem  Davies 
and  Dr.  J.  A.  Pearce.  To  all  these  speakers  we  express  our  sincerest  thanks. 

The  donations  to  the  Library  were  probably  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  College.  Supplementing  a  generous  grant  of  books  by  the  School 
Board,  Mr.  J.  S.  McMillan  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Dean  each  gave  approximately 
three  hundred  volumes.  Valuable  gifts  were  also  made  by  Mrs.  Glosser, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Mason,  Mr.  John  Hosie,  Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Norton,  Mr.  James  Nisbet, 
Mr.  Humphrey  Toms,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gage,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Genn. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  library  has  been  made  more  conducive  to  study 
by  the  addition  of  twenty-two  fine  pictures,  loaned  by  Mrs.  Every-Clayton, 
to  whom  we  are  most  indebted. 

We  must  not  close  without  extending  our  thanks  to  the  long  list  of 
scholarship  donors.  To  Mrs.  Walter  Nichol  we  are  extremely  grateful  for 
providing  the  new  "Quita  Nichol  Bursaries"  for  both  First  and  Second  Year 
French. 

Many  of  our  students  were  awarded  Government  Bursaries,  under  a  plan 
initiated  by  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education  a  year  ago.  These 
bursaries  gave  valuable  and  timely  assistance  to  deserving  students. 
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On  Buying  Trousers 


IT  IS  a  weak  point  of  modern  civilization  that  a  stock  of  these  garments 
is  indispensable.    The  owner  of  a  solitary  pair  is  ill-equipped  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  workaday  world.   This  truth  was  impressed  upon  me 
recently,  when,  owing  to  a  series  of  accidents,  I  found  my  wardrobe  uncom- 
fortably depleted.   A  hurried  visit  to  a  well-known  home  of  the  reach-me- 
downs  was  not  a  source  of  unmitigated  pleasure. 

Trousers  are  deceptive.  The  salesman  looks  at  his  customer  and  measures 
him  in  an  erect  or  somewhat  slouching  posture.  He  rarely  thinks  of  the 
weary  hours  to  be  spent  toiling  over  books.  I  spend  most  of  my  time 
studying,  but  I  have  never  been  measured  for  a  pair  while  sitting  down. 
A  chance  may  be  taken  on  the  length  of  trousers  but  it  is  the  circumference 
that  matters.  Trousers  a  few  inches  too  long  give  an  air  of  distinction,  but 
too  tight  they  may  end  in  disaster. 

But  this  trousers  civilization  is  what  our  elders  have  made  it;  the  younger 
generation  must  not  complain.  It  is  the  heir  to  centuries  of  degeneration. 
The  strength  of  the  Middle  Ages  stands  out  in  striking  contrast.  The  stal- 
warts of  mediaeval  times  never  wasted  a  morning  buying  such  effete  gar- 
ments. When  a  new  pair  was  needed,  a  piece  of  the  hall  stovepipe  provided 
legs  and  the  family  wash-basin  was  pressed  into  rear-guard  service.  As 
Chaucer  sang : 

"Two  lengths  of  stove-pipe,  when  he  heard  the  row : 
And  eke  a  basin  made  him  trews  enow." 
But  such  tailoring  is  too  heavy  for  modern  times,  and  buying  in  itself  is 
sufficient  ordeal.  Well  may  we,  with  Sir  Walter : 

"Moralize  over  the  decay 
Of  Scottish  strength  in  modern  day." 
Happier  far  are  those  favoured  mortals,  Earth's  fortunate  ones,  who  can 
wear  these  garments  of  authority  without  having  to  purchase  them.   In  the 
words  of  the  immortal  Horace  : 

"Ter  fortunatae,  guae  bracas  indutae  eant 
Sine  emendo." 

— W.  N.  AGNEW. 


THE  FOGHORN 

A  haunting  voice  .  .  .  that  ever  calls 

Out  of  the  chill  and  spectral  gloom, 
When  enshrouding  mist  o'er-falls 

The  land,  and  verdant  summer  bloom 
Has  faded  ...  it  is  a  strange  cry  .  .  . 

Vibrant  now,  now  dim  and  plaintive  ; 
Like  a  half-forgotten  mem'ry, 

Insistent,  yet  elusive.  .  .  . 

— Elizabeth  Garrett. 
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THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY  has  had  a  very  successful  year,  over  a  dozen 
members  having  qualified  for  their  pins.   The  officers  elected  for  the 
'    term  1931-1932  were: 


The  first  guest  speaker  was  Mr.  C.  L.  Harrison,  who  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing address,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  on  "The  Forbidden  Plateau  and 
Early  Life  on  Vancouver  Island."  Other  speakers  included  Miss  M.  Clay, 
who  spoke  on  the  "Negro  Spirit  in  Drama,"  and  Miss  Cann,  who  spoke  upon 
the  same  topic  with  reference  to  poetry.  Miss  Hembroff  spoke  to  the  members 
on  her  experiences  as  an  art  student  in  Paris,  and  Mr.  Buck  dealt  with  some 
of  Kipling's  works. 

For  the  first  year  meeting,  five  members  gave  very  interesting  speeches 
on  literary  topics.  The  Sophomore  students  are  planning  a  dramalogue  of 
scenes  from  Shaw's  "Apple-Cart"  for  the  final  meeting  of  the  session.  Early 
in  the  last  term  a  debate  was  held  between  first  and  second  year  students 
on  the  subject  of  "Resolved  that  the  Arts  have  a  greater  influence  towards 
furthering  International  Goodwill  than  Politics."  The  affirmative,  upheld 
by  R.  Twining  and  H.  Haikala  of  the  first  year,  was  successful  in  defeating 
the  negative  team  consisting  of  H.  Herd  and  J.  McTavish. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Society  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing to  Miss  Cann  their  sincere  thanks  for  her  great  interest  in  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Society. 


Honorary  President. 

President  

Vice-President  

Secretary-Treasurer. 


 Miss  J.  Cann 

.Cyril  S.  Chave 
Miss  K.  Baker 
Miss  I.  Gibson 
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On  Washing  Floors 

The  Soliloquy  of  a  Charlady 

LARST  YER  !  Come  back  'ere.  That's  the  second  time  y've  scuttled 
n\  under  one  of  them  there  tibles.  There  y'are.  Y'd  think  with  all  them 
fancy  kinds  of  soap,  some  bloke'd  mike  one  that  ain't  slippery.  But 
they  never  think  of  us  'ere  charlidies  down  on  our  'ands  and  knees  tryin'  t' 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  Anyhow  I  can't  see  why  anyone'd  want  a  tible 
like  that.  Yer  can't  eat  orff  it,  less  yer  lie  on  the  floor,  and  yer  can't  sit  on  it, 
'cause  it  wouldn't  'old  yer.  And  with  all  them  there  little  fret-saw  doo-dads 
on  it,  yer'd  'ave  the  devil's  own  job  dustin'  it.  Why  the  old  lidy  didn't  get 
a  decent-lookin'  tible  while  she  was  abaht  it — is  more'n  I  can  see — but's  she's 
queer  that  way.  With  all  them  good  solid  kinds  of  tibles  she  could  uv  got, 
she  goes  and  picks  one  o'  them  flim-flam  two-by-fours.  'Course  it  ain't  any 
of  my  business,  but  yer  gotter  think  of  somethin'  besides  the  floor  yer 
scrubbin'  and  there  ain't  much  else  ter  think  uv,  'cept  the  furniture  and  yer 
lumbago.  Not  that  thinkin'  about  yer  lumbago's  goin'  to  do  it  any  good. 

"I  wonder  if  that  pot-bellied  old  Chinaman  up  there  ever  'ad  lumbago. 
I  don't  s'pose  so.  Sittin'  up  there  in  'is  cupboard  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt 
in  his  mouth.  The  old  lidy  says  he  was  some  guv'ner  or  somethin'  over  there 
in  China,  'undreds  and  'undreds  of  years  ago  and  that  there's  millions  of  them 
there  Chinese  worship  'im.  It  beats  me  the  way  them  'eathens  picks  out  their 
gods.  I  like  one  that  seems  as  if  He  'ad  a  good  time  and  got  a  kick  out  of  life. 
Not  one  of  these  'ere  bishopy  kinds  that's  allwiys  on  their  dignity,  as  if  they 
couldn't  ferget  they  was  bishops.  But  some  folks  are  like  that.  I'd  much  rather 
'ave  one  of  them  there  fellas  up  there  in  them  there  tapes'ries  for  my  god,  than 
that  old  yaller  frozen  flee.  I  don't  see  why  the  old  lidy  don't  give  'im  a  coat 
of  paint  and  'ide  some  of  them  yella  stains — -but  she  says  them  stains  show 
'ow  old  'e  is  and  that  'e's  made  of  real  ivory  and  none  of  this  'ere  French 
stuff.  But  all  the  sime  I'd  rather  'ave  one  of  them  others.  They  might  git 
a  bit  wild  and  they  do  look  like  Q,ld  Nick  'imself  with  all  them  plumes  and 
swords,  but  if  they  'ad  it  in  fer  yer  they'd  git  it  over  and  done  with  and  not 
keep  yer  waitin'  like  that  other  old  boy.  I  wouldn't  want  the  cross-eyed  one 
but  the  other  ain't  so  bad. 

"Well,  thanks  be  t'goodness,  that  there  floor's  done  fer  another  week." 

And  so,  with  the  recovery  of  the  soap,  another  day  of  strenuous  labour 
ends  for  Missus  'Arris,  the  philosophizing  charlady. 

—J.  C.  LORT. 


The  most  recent  example  of  a  perfect  pessimist  is  the  man  who  bought 
cork  tipped  cigarettes  for  a  sea  voyage. 
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,  victoria'  college  an 

Science  Club 


This  year  was  a  very  successful  one  for  the  Science  Club.  The  Executive 
selected  for  1931-32  was: 

Honorary  Presidents  Professors  of  the 

Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Science 

President   R.  Holmes 

Vice-President   F.  Leacy 

Secretary   H.  Herd 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  Mr.  Dennison,  from  the  Meteorological 
Observatory,  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
on  the  subject  of  "Seismology."  At  a  later  meeting  Miss  Penrose,  who  has 
been  employed  as  water-diviner  by  the  B.C.  Government,  spoke  on  water, 
oil  and  mineral  divining. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  1932  the  speakers  of  the  evening  were  four 
members  of  the  club :  Mr.  Wm.  Ford,  who  discussed  "The  Possibility  of 
Life  on  Other  Planets" ;  Mr.  Howard  MacMahon,  on  "Atomic  Structure," 
dealt  with  the  Lewis-Langmuir  conception  of  electrons  ;  Mr.  Holmes,  "Tuber- 
culin";  Mr.  Herd,  "Mendeleefs'  Periodic  System."  Mr.  Gage  gave  a  criticism 
of  these  talks  that  was  both  instructive  and  amusing. 

Speakers  at  two  later  meetings  were  Dr.  Pearce,  on  "Ancient  and  Modern 
Conceptions  of  the  Universe,"  and  Mr.  Gage,  on  "The  Einstein  Theory." 

The  student,  body  showed  a  keen  interest  in  the  Science  Club  and  all 
meetings  were  well  attended. 


WEEP  YE  NO  MORE,  SAD  FOUNTAINS 

(Elizabethan) 

Ne  fundete  amplias,  a  fontes,  lacrimas  has, 
Cur  fiuistis  cito?  qua  ratione  resolvit 
Sol  caeli  nivem  videte  a  montibus,  atri. 
Sed  lacrimas  vobis  non  solis  conspiciunt  has 
Oculi  caelestes,  quae  jam  femina  dormit 
Leniter,  leniter  dormit. 

Somnium  placat  omnes,  pace  quies  generata. 
Jucunde,  quamquam  occidit,  sol  oriturne? 
Quiescete,  oculi  maesti,  tempore  hocce 
Ne  resolvete,  oculi,  vos  flentibus,  atri, 
Quoniam  dormit,  mea  femina,  quod  ea  dormit, 
Leniter,  leniter,  dormit. 

(Hexameters) 

— Translated  by  William  L.  Grant. 
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VICTORIA  COlXEGE  ANNUAL  ^g^fr. 

International  Relations  Society 

THE  COLLEGE  this  year  has  accepted  a  new  society  under  its  wing. 
Although  a  mere  infant  compared  in  years  with  other  organizations  of 
the  College,  it  is  already  a  healthy,  vigorous  one.   Yea,  even  more,  its 
personality  is  already  a  living  entity. 

In  its  origin  and  first  stages  of  organization  the  society  is  indebted  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Cyril  Chave.  Since  its  inception  last  November  not 
only  the  members  but  outsiders  to  the  College  have  shown  their  interest 
by  attending  the  public  meetings.  For  its  purpose  it  has  the  study  of  inter- 
national affairs,  and  also  attempts  to  foster  among  students  a  better  interna- 
tional feeling.  Meetings  of  the  society  were  held  usually  about  every  three 
weeks,  to  which  were  invited  well-known  public  speakers  who  have  aided 
us  in  the  study  of  international  affairs.  An  added  attraction  for  the  meeting 
has  been  the  adjournment  to  the  College  library  for  a  round-table  discussion 
with  the  speaker  of  the  evening  as  chairman. 

On  November  8,  Mr.  B.  C.  Nicholas  addressed  the  first  meeting  with 
the  subject  "The  Westminster  Statute." 

For  the  second  meeting,  held  on  January  22,  Dean  Quainton  spoke  on 
the  problem  "Can  a  Student  Be  Both  an  Internationalist  and  a  Nationalist?" 

Later  a  debate  was  held  between  the  Literary  and  International  Relations 
Societies  upon  the  subject,  "Resolved  that  Arts  have  a  greater  influence 
towards  strengthening  International  Relationships  than  Politics."  The  debate 
was  won  by  the  Literary  Society. 

The  International  Society  looks  back  upon  a  successful  year  and  hopes  that 
the  good  work  will  continue  next  year. 


WHO  IS  SYLVIA? 

(Shakespeare) 

Sylvia,  a!  quae  est?  o  tu,  Sylviast  quae? 
adulescentes  quoniam  dilaudant. 
pura  bellaque  est,  sapientiat,  et 

favorem  ei 
largitur  caelum  ;  beneficanast,  et 
formosast,  o  vir?  quoniam  species 
cum  dementia  habitat  et 

Cupido  cupet. 

(Sapphics) 

— Translated  by  Wm.  L.  Grant. 
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STUDENTS   of  the   College  are   showing   an   increasingly  enthusiastic 
interest  in  dramatic  productions.  This  year,  out  of  a  large  number  who 
tried  out  for  parts,  a  cast  was  finally  chosen  to  play  in  Ian  Hay's  corned), 
"The  Sport  of  Kings." 

The  performance,  given  in  the  High  School  Auditorium  on  the  evenings 
of  March  11th  and  12th,  added  considerably  to  the  tradition  of  the  high 
standard  of  the  Club's  productions  in  the  past.  The  audience  showed  a  hilar- 
ious enjoyment  of  the  comic,  often  farcical,  situations  of  the  play,  and  a  dis- 
criminating enthusiasm  for  the  performance  of  individual  actors.  Those  who 
played  the*"  parts  of  the  most  important  characters  of  the  play  measured  up 
splendidly  to  the  opportunities  given  them  for  effective  acting,  while  actors 
in  minor  parts  made  the  most  of  more  limited  opportunities  ;  as  a  result,  the 
performance  was  a  remarkably  well-balanced  one,  unspoiled  by  weakness  in 
any  one  part. 

The  actual  performance  was  the  culmination  of  much  hard  work,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  cast,  of  the  director,  Major  Bullock- 
Webster,  and  of  the  executive  of  the  Club,  but  also  of  a  large  number  of 
students  who  looked  after  the  many  details  of  staging  and  production.  The 
Club  is  particularly  grateful  to  these  last  for  their  loyal  support. 


EXECUTIVE  OF  THE  PLAYERS'  CLUB,  1930-31 

Honorary  President  Miss  H.  R.  Humphrey 

President  13.  K.  Graham 

Vice-President  -  J.  A.  Baker 

Secretary-Treasurer  A.  J.  Marling 


CAST  OF  "THE  SPORT  OF  KINGS" 

Algernon  Sprigge  Kenneth  Stevens 

Sir  Reginald  Toothill,  Bart  Russell  Twining 

Newsboy  Stephen  Rose 

Dulcie  Primrose  Clare  Green 

Mrs.  Purdie  Estelle  Matheson 

Amos  Purdie,  J.P  Waldo  Skillings 

Bates   Alan  Baker 

Joe  Purdie  George  Parker 

Katie  Purdie  Davena  Ritchie 

Lizzie   Dorothy  Havard 

Jane   Winnifred  Hartley 

Cook   Lillian  Walker 

Albert   Horace  Peck 

Panama  Pete  t  John  Moloney 

Police  Sergeant  Frank  Stevens 


OLD  ROOMS 

Old  empty  rooms  are  full  of  mystery 

For  me,  as  I  steal  by  with  step  not  bold, 

Lest  I  should  wake  the  memories  they  hold 

Of  things  that  once  were  bright  with  beauty, 

And  with  the  joy  of  life,  that  now  are  fled 

To  dust,  old  rooms  are  quiet ;  they  wear  a  smile 

That  is  so  tired  and  sad,  for  they  must  while 

Away  long  lonely  hours  with  their  dead. 

Old  rooms  are  wise  ;  they  guard  their  secrets  well, 

For  such  they  brood  upon,  and  will  not  share 

With  those  who  laugh,  nor  yet  with  those  who  care, 

So,  though  I  gently  ask,  they  will  not  tell.  .  .  . 

— Elizabeth  Garrett. 


Policeman  (examining  broken  window)  :  "Begorra,  but  it's  more  sarious 
thin  Oi  thought  it  was.  It's  broken  on  both  sides." 
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SPORTS 


GIRLS'  GRASS  HOCKEY 

THE  WOMEN'S  grass  hockey  team  this  year  worked  well.  Considering 
that  some  of  the  members  had  not  played  before,  much  credit  is  due  to 
them  for  the  splendid  games  that  resulted. 

The  goal-keeper,  Lillian  Young,  had  to  save  the  situation  several  times. 
The  team  at  first  did  not  work  as  well  together  as  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  and  a  great  deal  was  left  to  the  defence.  After  Christmas,  however, 
the  forward  line  improved — their  combination  in  handling  the  ball  an  1 
keeping  a  formation  being  much  better.  This  improvement  in  the  forwards 
gave  the  defence  a  rest  and  added  points  to  the  score  in  favour  of  College. 

The  team  is  as  follows  : 

Forwards — Eleanor  Peden,  Jeanne  Groos,  Pat  Holden,  C.  Partridge,  D. 
Allen. 

Halfbacks — F.  Gibbs,  E.  Cantwell,  D.  Harris. 
Fullbacks— F.  Oldham,  E.  Lytton. 
Goal — Lillian  Young. 
Spare — O.  Lynn. 

THE  SWIMMING  CLUB 

THE  SECOND  YEAR  of  the  Victoria  College  Swimming  Club  com- 
menced early  in  October  last.   At  the  inaugural  meeting  the  officers 
elected  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Club  were :   Captain,  William  O. 
Findlay ;  vice-captain,  Miss  Eleanor  Peden,  and  secretary,  Miss  Aileen  Cullum. 
Many  students  obtained  special  rates  at  the  Crystal  Gardens  and  have  made 
excellent  use  of  this  opportunity  to  improve  their  style. 
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THE  BADMINTON  CLUB 

THE  CLUB  was  formed  for  its  second  year  at  the  College  by  Bill  Ford. 
Forty-five  members  were  enrolled,  with  Mr.  Ford  as  president  and  Miss 
Marjory  Thomson  as  secretary.  The  team  was  successful  in  only  one 
tournament,  that  played  against  the  Normal  School,  while  defeats  were 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Victoria  High  School  and  Willows  teams. 
Considerable  interest  was  shown  by  all  the  members,  and  to  these  the 
Executive  tenders  its  thanks. 

WOMEN'S  BASKETBALL 

1931-32  marked  the  formation  of  a  Basketball  League,  organized  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Miller  of  the  Victoria  High  School.  The  League 
included  Victoria  High  School,  St.  Margaret's  School,  Normal  School  and 
Victoria  College. 

Each  team  played  six  games,  three  at  home  and  three  away,  the  home 
team  supplying  the  referee.  Girls'  rules  were  played  throughout.  High  School 
held  the  most  points  at  the  finish  of  the  schedule  and  won  the  League. 

Lynn  Patrick,  as  coach,  worked  conscientiously  in  training  the  team, 
which  was  composed,  of : 

Centre — Eleanor  Peden. 

Side-centre — Maxine  Ewart  (captain). 

Forwards — Jessie  Edward,  Mary  Purdy,  Bona  Macmurchie. 

Guards — Brownie  Wingate,  Daphne  Allen,  Irene  Peatt,  Helen  Peden. 

RUGBY,  1931-32 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  TEAM,  Rugby  champions  of  British  Columbia 
for  the  past  three  seasons,  is  well  on  the  way  to  its  fourth  championship 
Out  of  the  nine  league  games  played  this  season,  the  team  has  won 
eight  and  lost  one.  The  boys  completed  the  first  half  of  the  schedule  without 
a  loss  ;  of  those  played  in  the  second  half,  they  have  won  two  and  lost  one. 

The  first  game  of  the  season,  October  17th,  College  vs.  Sixteenth  Canadian 
Scottish,  was  won  by  College,  3-0.  Ken  Luttrell  scored  the  try. 

The  second  game,  October  24th,  College  vs.  Fifth  Regiment,  was  won  by 
College,  3-0.  Gordie  Thorpe  "crashed  through"  for  the  necessary  points. 

The  third  game,  October  31st,  College  vs.  J.B.A.A.,  was  won  by  College, 
21-0.  This  game  saw  the  College  team  at  full  strength  and  working  like 
a  charm.  Lynn  Patrick,  who  had  been  playing  Canadian  Rugby,  and  Archie 
Miller,  who  had  been  nursing  an  injured  wrist,  added  their  support  to  the 
backfield. 

The  fourth  game,  November  7th,  College  vs.  University  School,  was 
won  by  College,  17-11.  This  was  the  most  interesting  game  of  the  season. 
College  commenced  by  scoring  two  tries  in  the  first  ten  minutes  of  play  and 
then  proceeded  to  take  things  easy.  After  ten  minutes  of  play  in  the  second 
half,  College  woke  up  and  discovered  they  were  two  points  behind  the  School. 
From  then  on,  the  boys  scored  at  will,  bringing  their  total  to  17  points.  Chuck 
Copeland  and  Bob  Mabee  were  the  high  scorers. 
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The  fifth  game,  November  14th,  College  vs.  Brentwood  College,  was  won 
by  College,  3-0.  This  game  was  a  ''bruiser"  from  start  to  finish,  with  College 
having  a  slight  edge.  The  ground  was  slippery  and  the  ball  was  hard  to  handle, 
spoiling  the  chances  of  the  College  backfield  to  score  more  often.  College 
scored  through  the  efforts  of  Bob  Mabee. 

The  last  game  of  the  first  half,  November  21st,  College  vs.  Wanderers, 
was  won  by  College,  8-3.  This  was  rather  a  ragged  game,  both  teams  playing 
below  their  usual  form.  However,  the  win  was  enough  to  give  College  the 
first  half  championship.  Bob  Wilson,  husky  College  forward,  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  break  his  leg  in  this  game. 
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The  first  game  of  the  second  half,  February  6th,  College  vs.  University 
School,  was  won  by  University  School,  6-3.  This  was  the  first  defeat  of  the 
season  for  the  College  team.  It  was  due  largely  to  lack  of  spirit  and  condition, 
but  was  a  good  lesson  to  the  team  as  a  whole. 

The  second  game,  February  13th,  College  vs.  Brentwood,  at  Brentwood, 
was  won  by  College,  6-0.  The  boys,  eager  to  make  up  for  their  defeat  the 
previous  week,  gave  Brentwood  no  chance  to  show  up.  A  penalty  kick  by 
Bob  Carey  and  a  try  by  Bob  Mabee  constituted  the  scoring.  It  might  be  well 
to  note  here  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  College  has  ever  defeated 
Brentwood  on  their  home  grounds. 

The  third  game,  February  27th,  College  vs.  Wanderers,  was  won  by 
College,  3-0.  This  game  was  entirely  a  forwards'  game,  due  to  the  wet 
grounds.  George  Fyke,  College  forward,  was  responsible  for  the  score. 

The  team  and  coaching  staff  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Faculty, 
the  Students'  Council  and  the  student  body  of  Victoria  College  for  their 
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splendid  support  during  the  season.  The  team  and  faculty  wish  to  thank 
most  sincerely  the  efficient  coach,  Gil  Mcllmoyl,  for  his  painstaking  efforts 
and  unflagging  patience  at  all  games  and  practices.  The  success  of  the  past 
season  has  been  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  invaluable  Gil.  Bill  Boorman, 
ex-College  Rugby  star,  has  been  an  excellent  assistant  coach.  Jack  Richardson 
has  been  very  efficient  as  a  linesman  during  the  season. 

A  criticism  of  the  members  of  the  team  follows  : 

Ron  Upward — A  hard-working  forward  who  will  be  heard  of  in  the  future 
if  he  stays  with  the  game. 

George  Fyke — Has  the  makings  of  an  excellent  forward  but  inclined  to 
be  a  trifle  lazy.  Must  learn  to  pass  the  ball  sooner. 

Ken  Sangster — Has  shown  great  improvement  as  a  forward — inclined  to 
be  lazy — needs  to  be  more  accurate  in  tackling. 

Bill  Crothall — A  hard-working  forward — one  of  the  fastest  ball-carriers 
on  the  team.   Must  learn  to  keep  on-side  and  to  tackle  low. 

Gordie  Thorpe — Is  developing  into  an  excellent  break-away — tackles  well 
and  handles  the  ball  very  accurately. 

Bob  Carey — Has  shown  much  improvement  as  a  forward. 

Hugh  Hamersley — Energetic  forward  but  unable  to  handle  the  ball. 

Joe  Roberts — Fast  wing-forward  who  has  shown  much  improvement. 
Tackling  is  a  trifle  weak. 

Les  Robinson — Has  picked  up  the  idea  of  scrum-half  very  quickly — tackles 
well  but  is  inclined  to  fall  on  the  ball  too  often. 

Ted  Colgate — A  conscientious  five-eighths — tackles  and  kicks  well. 

Lynn  Patrick — Good  inside  three-quarter — fast  and  has  a  good  swerve 
but  is  inclined  to  keep  the  ball  too  long  before  passing — tackling  fair. 

Archie  Miller — Good  inside  three-quarter  —  knows  the  game  —  tackles, 
swerves  and  kicks  well. 

Bob  Mabee — Excellent  wing-three — handles,  kicks  and  swerves  well — 
should  always  run  straight. 

Chuck  Copeland — Has  shown  much  improvement  on  the  wing — tackles 
well — has  a  nice  burst  of  speed — lacks  selfconfidence. 

Wes  Nelson — Is  improving  every  game  at  fullback- — kicks  and  handles 
well.  Has  shown  marked  abilities  in  tackling. 

Howard  English — Before  being  injured  was  developing  into  a  good  break- 
away ;  a  trifle  inaccurate  in  his  tackling. 

Bob  Wilson — A  bruising  forward  who  was  learning  how  to  use  his 
weight.  Next  year  he  should  go  ahead  apace. 
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GOLF  TEAM 

WITH  THE  CANCELLATION  of  the  Invasion,  the  golf  team  had  very 
little  opportunity  to  display  its  form  this  year.   However,  two  fine 
matches  were  played  against  a  team  of  Uplands  players.  In  the  first 
match  Uplands  won  by  a  score  of  5y2  to  iy2.  In  the  second  game  College  was 
more  successful,  the  score  being  4-4.  The  members  of  the  team  were  Kenneth 
Stevens,  Peter  Parry,  Wilfred  Davis  and  Alex.  Marling. 

FLOTSAM 

When  there  ebbed  from  the  shore 

The  cruel  blind  tide, 

On  the  wet  and  shining  floor 

I  saw  the  sea-worn  bones 

Of  things  that  had  died  ; 

The  brown  kelp  tangled 

As  a  mermaid's  hair 

And  the  driftwood  there. 

Why  do  you  scoff  now 

At  this  twisted  thing, 

That  was  once  a  blowing  bough 

In  the  joyous  sod  ; 

Once  a  carven  god 

In  the  palace  of  a  king.  — Mildred  Janes. 
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Lewis  Carroll,  1832- L898 

THIS  YEAR  we  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Charles  Ludwidge  Dodgson. 
And  if  you  substitute  Ludovicus  for  Ludwidge  and  call  it  Lewis  and 
Latinize  Charles  to  Carolus  and  call  it  Carroll  you  will  see  that  it  is 
really  the  same  thing  as  celebrating  the  centenary  of  Lewis  Carroll.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  himself  would  never  acknowledge  the  pen-name.  He  said, 
"Mr.  C.  L.  Dodgson  neither  claims  nor  acknowledges  any  connection  with 
any  book  not  published  under  his  own  name."  It  seems  strange  then,  that 
the  name  of  Lewis  Carroll  will  in  all  probability  be  immortal,  while  that  of 
C.  L.  Dodgson  even  today  is  almost  forgotten  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  con- 
sider Lewis  Carroll  absolutely  apart  from  C.  L.  Dodgson.  After  all,  Charles 
did  not  become  Lewis  until  he  was  twenty-nine  and  much  had  happened  by 
that  time. 

He  was  born  at  Daresbury  Parsonage,  Cheshire — 
"An  island  farm  'midst  seas  of  corn, 
Swayed  by  the  wandering  breath  of  morn, 
The  happy  spot  where  I  was  born." 

It  was  at  this  "happy  spot"  that  he  spent  his  childhood.  As  a  child  he 
showed  marked  mathematical  ability  and  before  he  was  in  his  teens  expressed 
a  deep  interest  in  the  looks  of  logarithms  !  When  he  was  twelve  his  head- 
master at  Richmond  said,  "You  may  fairly  anticipate  for  him  a  bright  career." 
But  we  are  glad  to  find  he  was  human  and  child-like  enough  to  make  pets  of 
snails,  caterpillars  and  other  queer  creatures  which  he  endowed  with  quaint 
personalities,  and  all  of  whom  lived  in  his  books  later  on.  Here  we  have  the 
seeds  of  his  future  success  and  fame. 

He  fulfilled  the  prophecy  concerning  his  ability — he  went  to  Oxford,  took 
first-class  Honours  in  Mathematics  and  was  given  a  mathematical  lecture- 
ship at  Christ  Church.  He  was  also  ordained  a  clergyman  but  very  rarely 
preached.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  him  writing  his  delightfully  whimsical 
tales — tales  whose  subject  matter  and  style  seem  absolutely  divorced  from 
such  grim  mathematical  treatises  as  "A  Syllabus  of  Plane  Algebraical 
Geometry,"  1860,  or  "Euclid  and  His  Modern  Rivals,"  1879.  Lewis  wrote 
the  tales  and  Charles  the  treatises,  and  the  treatises  and  Charles  have  all 
been  forgotten  and  the  tales  and  Lewis  still  live  on. 

Here  is  an  entry  in  his  diary  :  "July  14,  1862 — Made  an  expedition  up  the 
river  to  Gadstow  with  the  three  Liddells.  We  had  tea  on  the  bank  there  and 
did  not  reach  Christ  Church  till  half-past  eight.  On  which  occasion  I  told 
them  the  fairy-tale  of  'Alice's  Adventures  Underground,'  which  I  intend 
to  write  out  for  Alice." 

It  is  upon  this  tale  and  its  sequel,  "Through  the  Looking  Glass,"  that 
Lewis  Carroll's  fame  chiefly  rests.  The  manuscript  copy  of  the  first  sold 
for  £15,400  in  1929.  These  two  books  have  been  translated  into  almost 
every  known  language — "You  are  old,  Father  William,"  even  into  Arabic. 
Then  surely  these  must  be  more  than  mere  nonsense  tales  written  to  amuse 
children.  And  when  we  begin  to  consider  them  as  more  than  "childish 
stories,"  the  name  Carroll  himself  used,  we  are  able  to  see  something  of  the 
mathematical  Dodgson  at  work  in  these  very  tales.   They  contain  so  many 
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parallels  to  modern  scientific  phenomena  and  mathematical  theory  that 
perhaps  Dodgson,  in  spite  of  himself,  (for  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Euclid  as  opposed  to  the  new  geometers)  was  unconsciously  led  to  the  foun- 
dations of  modern  scientific  thought.  One  of  the  first  to  recognize  this  fact 
was  Professor  Garnet  (Mathematical  Gazette,  1918)  who  used  Lewis  Carroll's 
ideas  to  show  the  complexity  of  nature.  In  his  recent  book,  "Science  and 
Philosophy,"  Professor  Harold  T.  Davis  uses  many  quotations  from  "Alice" 
to  explain  his  arguments.  For  example,  you  will  remember  the  Cheshire 
cat  and  its  grin  and  Alice's  wise  comment  on  the  grin,  "Well !  I've  often  seen 
a  cat  without  a  grin,  but  a  grin  without  a  cat !  It's  the  most  curious  thing 
I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life."  Professor  Davis  refers  to  this  remark  of  Alice's 
in  connection  with  the  theory  regarding  vibrations  in  a  vacuum.  He  says, 
"It  is  almost  as  curious  for  us  to  think  about  waves  without  something  in 
which  to  undulate  as  it  is  to  think  of  a  grin  without  a  cat."  When  the  Queen 
in  "Through  the  Looking  Glass"  casually  mentions  that  the  things  she  remem- 
bers best  are  those  that  happened  the  week  after  next,  she  is  not  being 
nonsensical — this  belief  is  implicit  in  the  postulates  of  Einstein.  Professor 
Davis  explains,  "Suppose  for  example  an  event  happened  ten  years  ago  on 
Polaris.  Does  that  event  belong  to  the  history  of  this  planet?  By  no  means. 
Since  it  takes  light  many  years  to  make  the  journey  from  Polaris  to  the  earth 
that  event  has  not  yet  happened.  We  do  not  mean  figuratively  but  actually." 
However  Carroll  said  of  his  tales,  "They  do  not  teach  anything  at  all." 

If  they  do  not  teach  anything  they  at  any  rate  contain  a  great  deal.  Not 
the  least  distinguishing  characteristic  of  them  is  the  play  on  words.  "Lewis 
Carroll  and  C.  L.  Dodgson  both  had  a  passionate  feeling  for  the  precise,  the 
exact,  the  inescapable  meaning  of  one  word  as  distinguished  from  every  other 
word."  It  is  this  characteristic  that  makes  translation  so  difficult.  How 
would  you  put  this  passage  into  French  and  retain  the  nicety  of  it? 

"Boots  and  shoes  under  the  sea,"  the  Gryphon  went  on  in  deep 
voice,  "are  done  with  whiting." 

"And  what  are  they  made  of?"  Alice  asked. 

"Soles  and  eels,  of  course,"  the  Gryphon  replied  rather  impa- 
tiently, "any  shrimp  could  have  told  you  that." 

The  little  girl  Alice  is  drawn  with  such  tender  sympathy,  with  such  an 
innate  knowledge  of  children  and  of  the  things  they  think  and  the  way  they 
act,  that  it  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  Lewis  Carroll's  greatest  interest,  apart 
from  his  work,  was  in  little  girls.  He  wrote  to  them,  he  entertained  them, 
he  kept  a  row  of  cupboards  in  his  room  at  Oxford  full  of  playthings  for  their 
amusement  when  they  visited  him — dolls,  puzzles  and  mechanical  bears. 
He  had  a  particular  love  for  stage  children,  and  indeed  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  stage.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  delight  to  him  that  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  was  dramatized. 

Dean  Liddell's  little  girl  Alice,  who  was  the  inspiration  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  and  its  sequel,  is  now  Mrs.  Reginald  Hargreaves,  an  old  woman 
of  eighty.  She  lives  in  Kent,  but  this  year,  being  the  centenary  of  Carroll's 
birth,  she  has  agreed  to  attend  the  celebration  to  be  held  in  his  honor  at 
Columbia  University.  This  celebration  takes  place  in  May.  However,  as  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  attend  it,"  a  very  fitting  way  for  us  to  celebrate  his 
centenary  would  be  to  re-read  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  MARY  M.  DAVIS. 
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Mount  Everest  at  Dawn 

NIGHT  was  falling  over  cold  Darjeeling,  high  up  in  the  Himalayas. 
A  coke  brazier  was  warming  the  main  hall  of  our  lodge.  It  was  freezing 
weather  outside,  with  darting  flurries  of  snow  whirling  down  from  the 
icy  slopes  of  the  higher  ranges  ;  and  of  course  to  all  of  us  in  the  lodge  who 
had  just  come  up  from  the  heat  of  the  Indian  Plains,  the  cold  seemed  intense. 
However,  at  the  time  of  day  in  which  my  yarn  commences,  I  had  forgotten 
the  draughty  narrow  hall  and  was  busily  straining  ears  and  eyes. 

My  father  was  seated  at  a  nearby  table  making  arrangements  with  a  huge 
flat-faced  Bhutanese  to  have  coolies  and  rickshaws  at  the  lodge  early  next 
morning  to  take  us  to  see  Mount  Everest.  The  arrangements  were  made 
quite  soon,  for  presently  our  enigmatic  guest  rose  to  his  towering  height 
and  made  for  the  door.  With  his  hand  on  the  knob  he  turned  round,  raised 
three  figures  inquiringly,  and  upon  a  reassuring  nod  from  my  father,  he 
grunted,  swung  the  door  open  and  disappeared.  I  was  told  that  we  were 
going  to  leave  the  lodge  at  3  o'clock  next  morning,  and  go  to  Tiger  Hill, 
near  Ghoom,  in  order  to  see  the  run  rise  over  Mount  Everest — and  inci- 
dentally, of  course,  over  a  great  portion  of  the  Himalayan  range.  Then  we 
went  to  bed,  determined  to  get  as  much  sleep  as  possible. 

Now  to  me  Tiger  Hill  spelt  mystery  and  adventure.  Mystery  because 
its  summit  lay  wrapped  in  clouds,  and  adventure  because  of  its  name.  The 
feature  intimated  in  its  name  is  appropriate  but  not  accurate.  Tiger  Hill  is 
known  for  its  black  panthers,  and  not  so  much  for  its  tigers.  During  the 
last  two  days  before  our  trip,  big-game  hunters  at  the  lodge  had  been  talking 
of  these  fierce  black  brutes — the  lurking  devils  of  the  Indian  bush — that  were 
known  to  roam  in  the  interminable  bamboo  thickets  and  forests  of  this 
district.  Generally  they  refuse  to  attack  human  beings  unless  they  are 
molested.  When  we  were  staying  at  Naini  Tal  to  the  northwest  a  large 
Gordon  setter,  owned  by  a  neighbor,  was  torn  to  shreds  beside  their  bungalow 
by  a  hill-panther  on  a  night  raid.   But — 

Outside  our  door  came  an  insistent  pounding  and  then  I  dimly  became 
conscious  of  a  cry  of  "Sahib."  It  was  a  coolie  who  had  come  to  wake  us. 
Again  I  became  aware  of  every  knot  in  the  rope-springs  of  my  Indian  bed. 
But  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  experience  was  getting  up  in  those  dark 
icy  rooms  and  wriggling  and  shivering  into  damp  clothing.  In  a  surprisingly 
short  time  we  had  prepared  and  gobbled  down  hot  milk  and  toast  and  were 
outside  the  lodge,  bundled  up  like  Eskimoes. 

Hardly  had  we  opened  the  door  before  we  caught  sight  of  a  large  group 
of  brown,  stump-like  figures  crouched  round  a  pitifully  feeble  lire.  There 
was  a  mild  commotion  among  them,  and  in  irregular  fashion  they  lengthened 
upward  into  burly,  parka-clad  Tibetans.  One  scattered  the  embers  of  the 
fire.  The  rest,  led  by  the  big  Bhutanese,  who  seemed  to  be  their  foreman, 
lounged  over  to  us  and  helped  us  in  pairs  into  their  four  double-seated 
rickshaws.  Four  men  propelled  each,  the  two  in  front  pushed  on  a  bar 
extended  out  from  the  main  frame,  while  the  other  two,  placing  their  massive 
shoulders  against  the  back-rest,  forced  it  onward  to  the  accompaniment  of 
vigorous  grunts,  which  always  seemed  to  answer  those  of  the  two  in  front. 
We  had  seven  long  miles  to  go  on  a  dark  uphill  trail. 
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From  beside  the  rickshaws  there  came  the  regular  soft  crunches  of  coolie's 
feet,  feet  that  were  bound  round  and  round  with  sack-cloth.  The  snow, 
reflecting  a  little  of  the  light  from  the  stars,  made  the  thick,  black  shrubbery 
which  lined  the  trail  for  endless  stretches,  seem  mysterious  and  unreal.  All 
around  the  forest  preserved  the  unbroken  silence  of  early  morning.  Only  the 
great  cats  stole  soft-pawed  through  the  jungle  unseen  and  unheard  even  by 
their  victims.  Later  the  forest  would  awaken  at  the  call  of  the  sun's  yellow 
rays.  And  then  the  gay  and  green  parakeets,  tucked  away  in  the  forest 
greenery,  could  again  begin  to  squabble  with  the  baboons. 

It  was  now  becoming  lighter,  and  as  we  neared  the  end  of  our  ride  up 
the  slopes  of  Tiger  Hill  the  scrub  gave  away  to  a  uniform  stretch  of  bamboo 
forest  about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  averaging  shorter  as  we  ascended.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  bamboo  behind  us  we  were  at  the  summit  where  we  found 
other  European  visitors  besides  ourselves. 

I  remember  now  quite  well  how  delighted  I  was  to  get  out  of  that  cold, 
comfortless  rickshaw,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  say  even  yet  that  it  is 
preferable  to  run  around  in  a  cold  wind  and  freeze  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
than  to  sit  inactive  and  freeze  in  an  extremely  draughty  rickshaw  on  the 
way  up  a  mountain.  However,  the  coolies  lit  a  bonfire,  which  at  least  served 
to  create  the  illusion  of  warmth. 

In  the  queer  half-light  of  early  dawn  the  great  mass  of  Kin-Chin-Junga 
lay  to  the  West  like  a  great  iceberg  in  a  stormy  sea.  White  clouds  slowlv 
billowed  and  heaved  round  its  base.  I  strained  my  eyes  trying  to  see  Mount 
Everest,  which  lay  in  Tibet,  120  miles  to  the  northeast ;  but  failed  to  make 
it  out.  I  heard  an  Englishman  remark  that  all  we  would  be  able  to  see  of 
Mount  Everest  would  be  the  peak,  as  many  intervening  ranges  blocked  the 
view  of  the  whole  mountain. 

Then  the  long-awaited  rays  of  the  sun  began  to  filter  onto  the 
range  to  the  West.  Old  Junga  was  affected  first.  Its  white  tip  gradually 
became  rosy,  then  a  deep  carmine,  while,  like  an  advance  guard  to  the 
following  deeper  color,  the  rosy  glow  descended  down  and  down  the  moun- 
tain to  the  sea  of  heaving  clouds.  Now  the  clouds  lay  covered  with  this 
.delicate  pure  tint,  which  was  slowly  changing  to  a  deeper  tone.  We  rude 
infidels  on  Tiger  Hill  could  merely  gape.  It  was  as  if  some  drunken  giant 
high  up  in  the  heavens  had  hurled  to  earth  a  great  flagon  of  ruby  red  wine, 
which,  striking  Junga's  snowy  peak,  had  burst  and  spread  its  contents  over 
all  surrounding  nature.  Someone  called,  "There's  Mount  Everest."  It  was 
a  call  low  and  intense,  as  if  the  speaker  were  trying  to  avoid  breaking  a  spell. 
Far  to  the  north  the  summit  of  that  relentless  vanquisher  of  climbers  appeared 
above  its  lesser  brethren  as  if  it  were  a  bloody  spear,  point  flaunted  high  over 
the  tents  of  a  defeated  enemy.  The  charm  of  this  mountain  is  felt  by  all  who 
see  it.  Some  are  content  to  admire  its  beauty,  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  others,  who,  urged  on  by  ambition  to  conquer  it,  are  hurled  back,  and 
often  fail  with  tragic  consequences. 

The  royal  scene  we  had  been  witnessing  lasted  but  a  few  minutes.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  were  starting  off  down  the  trail  on  foot,  intending  to 
breakfast  in  Ghoom  before  going  on  to  Darjeeling.  And  a  yellow  sun,  the 
creator  of  pictures,  peeked  over  the  Himalayas  to  let  us  know  that  it  was 
all  over  until  the  coming  of  another  day. 

CYRIL  S.  CHAVE. 
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URING  the  year  1931-32  the  social  events  have  been  numerous  and 
varied.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Initiation  Dance,  which  brought  to 
a  close  Initiation  Week. 
The  distribution  of  scholarships  and  prizes  was  held  in  the  Victoria  High 
School,  most  of  the  presentations  being  made  by  the  donors.    After  the 
ceremony  the  donors  and  recipients  of  the  prizes,  together  with  the  members 
of  the  Students'  Council,  were  entertained  by  the  Faculty  at  tea. 

The  greatest  pre-Christmas  event  was  the  Parents'  Reception,  when  the 
parents,  representatives  from  the  School  Board  and  High  Schools,  donors  of 
scholarships  and  members  of  various  clubs  were  entertained.  The  rooms 
were  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  pots  of  chrysanthemums. 
Refreshments,  served  upstairs,  were  followed  by  a  dance. 

This  year  the  Hallowe'en  entertainment  was  in  the  form  of  a  Barn  Dance 
and  proved  a  successful  innovation.  Bales  of  hay  and  farm  implements  were 
used  to  produce  the  necessary  barn-like  effect,  and  picturesqueness  was  added 
to  the  scene  by  the  gingham  dresses  and  overalls  worn  by  the  students. 

The  events  of  the  first  term  were  brought  to  an  end  with  the  Christmas 
Closing  Dance,  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  examinations. 

The  first  event  of  the  New  Year  was  the  Annual  Ball,  held  on  January 
2nd  at  the  Empress  Hotel. 

On  February  13th  a  Leap  Year  Dance  was  held.  Valentines  were  used 
for  decorations,  and,  owing  to  the  general  Leap-Year  atmosphere,  the  dance 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  held. 

A  reception  in  honour  of  the  Players'  Club  was  held  at  the  College  on 
the  evening  of  the  last  performance  of  "The  Sport  of  Kings."  After  dancing 
for  a  short  time  refreshments  were  served. 

Two  events  yet  remain  on  the  social  calendar — the  Team  Banquet,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Yacht  Club,  when  the  members  of  the  teams  will  be 
entertained  with  a  banquet  and  dance;  and  the  Closing  Dance,  which  will  be 
given  by  the  Students'  Council-elect  in  honour  of  the  Sophomores. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
students  for  their  assistance,  which  has  been  a  big  factor  in  making  the  social 
events  a  success  during  the  past  session. 
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PANDORA 

Heart,  thou  hast  given  me  pearls  of  Light, 

Thou  hast  brought  me  the  purple  flowers  of  Night, 

Thou  hast  given  the  world  into  my  grasp — 

A  casket  sealed,  with  a  golden  clasp. 

I  have  dreamed  day-long,  all  starry-eyed, 

Of  the  burning  jewel  of  Truth  within — 

The  jewel  no  man  might  ever  win. 

But  a  gray-faced  sage  unto  me  cried  : 

"Here  is  intellect,  the  key  ; 

Leave  thy  foolish  dreams,  and  see 

This  thing  the  Gods  have  given  thee  !"  .  .  . 

And  a  soundless  cry  in  the  empty  air. 

The  secret  of  the  world  is  bare  ! 

My  Heart,  why  do  you  ask,  and  ask? 

Do  you  not  see  there  is  naught 

But' the  dead  grey  ashes  of  thought? 

— Mildred  Janes. 


AMOROUS  VERSE  TO  A  RADIO  MAID 

Your  eyes  are  like  my  vacuum  tubes — all  gleaming: 

The  wave-length  of  your  hair's  exactly  right. 
You  haunt  me  when  nocturnally  I'm  dreaming — 

Transformer  of  my  life  to  sheer  delight. 
Let's  splice  the  threads  of  life,  my  own  together — 

Resistance  would  be  futile,  love,  I  fear; 
My  binding  post  will  henceforth  be  the  tether 

That  hooks  me  up  to  you,  dynamic  dear! 

The  energy  and  voltage  that  I  squandered, 

The  feeble  current  of  my  former  life 
I've  amplified  since  first,  fair  maid,  1  pondered, 

That  possibly  you'd  share  my  ohm  for  life. 
Lotharial  I'm  not  and  scarcely  sprightly, 

But  if  you  marry  me  I'll  promise  true, 
My  aerial  will  bring  into  you  nightly 

Havana,  Cuba,  Spain  and  Timbuctoo! 

— Ruth  Baxter. 
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The  Visitor 

THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER  sat  marking  papers.  Her  autocratic  blue 
pencil  flew  across  the  pages,  slashing  a  furious  line  here,  placing  a  tiny 
check  there,  and  at  the  top  of  each  paper  it  traced  a  mark  which  meant 
success  or  failure  to  the  student  who  had  written  the  exam.  Busy  as  she  was, 
however,  she  always  seemed  able  to  spare  a  moment  in  which  to  permit 
herself  a  smile  of  satisfaction  at  one  quotation  which  repeatedly  occurred. 
If  all  her  lectures  had  not  been  entirely  successful,  it  was  still  possible  to 
feel  a  touch  of  pride  in  at  least  one  fact — every  student  could  describe  Milton's 
Death,  that  "shape  that  shape  had  none" — every  student  knew  it  was  an 
example  of  the  poet's  "grand  style."  It  was  heartening  to  know  that  her 
efforts  in  this  direction  had  been  crowned — the  very  thought  of  it  caused 
the  glow  of  warm  pleasure  in  her  mind  to  be  reflected  in  the  animated 
gymnastics  of  the  lordly  blue  pencil.  It  seemed  to  find  a  positive  pleasure  in 
adding  a  beautiful  flourish  to  the  figure  denoting  a  first  class  pass  or  a  slv 
kindness  as  it  marked  a  "barely  made  the  grade." 

But  marking  papers  is  tedious  work ;  especially  if  you  know  all  the 
answers  before  you  read  them.  Then  who  could  be  unkind  enough  to  censure 
the  English  teacher  if  she  became  drowsy  and  fell  asleep  before  the  task  was 
completed.  At  any  rate  the  "warders  of  the  brain"  came  to  imprison  the  over- 
worked mind  for  "forty  winks."  But  the  first  half  of  the  sentence  had  hardly 
been  served  when  an  interruption  came  in  the  form  of  a  strange  hollow 
knocking — a  moment's  pause — then  a  creaking  of  the  hinges  as  the  door 
mysteriously  opened.  The  English  teacher  sat  spellbound  for  there  entered 
the  room  the  strangest  collection  of  figures  that  mortal  ever  beheld.  The 
first  of  them  can  hardly  be  described,  in  fact,  it  was  "a  shape  that  shape  had 
none."  The  others,  though  sufficiently  awe-inspiring  to  attract  immediate 
attention,  were  nothing  in  comparison  to  it.  The  figures  advanced  to  the 
centre  of  the  room  and  fell  into  military  formation,  as  well  as  shapes  of  such 
diverse  characteristics  could  be  expected  to  assume  any  formation. 

The  English  teacher  was  afraid,  but  even  fear  could  not  prevent  her 
being  polite.  So  in  a  quavering  voice  she  said,  "How  do  you  do — is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"There  is,"  replied  the  figure  in  front,  "but  first  allow  me  to  introduce 
myself  and  my  companions.  I  am  the  Shape  That  Shape  Had  None,  on  my 
left  is  the  Square  Circle,  on  my  right  the  Round  Square,  twins  you  will 
perceive  ;  this  is  the  Left-Handed  Monkey  Wrench.  We  hope  you  will  pardon 
this  untimely  intrusion." 

"I-I-I  am  ver-r-y  p-p-pleased  to  meet  y-you,  gentlemen — I  hope  I  am 
right  in  calling  you  gentlemen,"  stammered  the  bewildered  lady. 

"Well,"  replied  the  spokesman  of  the  strange  callers,  "that  is  one  of  the 
questions  we  would  like  you  to  answer.  After  listening  to  one  of  your 
lectures — I  hope  you  do  not  object  to  my  having  listened  to  one  of  your 
lectures —  I  know  that  it  is  very  poor  form  among  college  students  and  'just 
isn't  de  ne' — and  after  being  completely  at  a  loss  as  to  my  identity  for  so 
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many  years  you  cannot  imagine  how  wonderful  it  is  to  have  myself  revealed 
to  myself.  These  poor  companions  of  mine,  who  arc  in  a  similar  unenlightened 
position,  hearing  of  your  excellent  capacity  in  this  direction,  have  accom- 
panied me  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  their 
existence  as  you  have  so  kindly  done  for  me.  You  can  have  no  perception  of 
how  wonderful  it  is  for  me  to  be  able  to  say  to  myself,  '1  may  be  the  "shape 
that  shape  had  none,"  but  I  know  exactly  how  I  look:  I'm  like  a  color  in 
a  nightmare,  a  color  which  obscures  everything  else;' — and  by  the  way, 
before  I  forget,  would  you  mind  informing  me  as  to  the  exact  ingredients 
necessary  to  cause  such  a  nightmare?" 

"I-Fm  not  exactly  sure,"  murmured  the  English  teacher. 

"Now  that's  a  pity,  indeed,"  said  the  strange  shape ;  "it  would  save  so 
much  time  if  only  you  knew — but  never  mind,  I  shall  soon  find  out.  We, 
that  is,  my  friends  and  I,  have  experimented  a  little  already.  The  Left- 
Handed  Monkey  Wrench  has  been  singularly  successful  in  colouring  all  the 
snakes,  elephants,  frogs  and  other  creatures  of  his  dreams,  blue  and  pink  by 
the  simple  process  of  consuming  large  quantities  of  a  solution  of  beer  and 
pickles.  Tonight  he  intends  to  further  the  experiment  by  omitting  the  pickles 
from  the  formula  and  thereby,  he  hopes,  to  remove  the  pink  from  the  color 
scheme.  Should  this  prove  successful  it  will  only  mean  regulating  the 
quantity  of  that  liquid  consumed  in  order  to  get  the  blue  of  the  various  figures 
to  merge  into  one  another  to  form  a  complete  color.  And  then  how  happy 
I  shall  be!" 

At  this  the  English  teacher  looked  as  though  death  was  staring  her  in  the 
face,  but  her  sense  of  duty  triumphed  and  in  a  voice  weak  but  resolute  she 
said,  "I'm  very,  very  sorry,  but  really  I  am  no  longer  sure  that  my  description 
of  you  is  true.  In  fact,  you  don't  seem  to  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  it." 

For  a  minute  the  "shape  that  shape  had  none"  stood  dumbfounded,  then 
in  a  voice  filled  with  anguish  it  cried,  "You  mean  I  am  only  a  shape  without 
any  shape — that  there  is  no  description  of  me!  Oh  Heaven!  Must  I  return 
to  Chaos  to  exist  only  as  a  name  without  a  meaning.  Quick,  give  me  some 
hope  that  you  will  find  a  description  for  me  or  I  must  disappear  forever." 

But  the  English  teacher  could  only  shake  her  head  as  the  shapes  faded 
into  the  gloom.  In  fact,  she  was  still  shaking  her  head  when  she  woke  with 
a  start  to  perceive  her  neglected  work  before  her.  Then,  in  a  furious  rush  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  she  drove  the  harassed  blue  pencil  over  the  paper. 
But  when  she  came  to  a  certain  remark  in  one  of  the  papers,  instead  of 
smiling  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  she  frowned  and  slashed  an 
angrv  blue  mark  through  it. 

—JACK  D.  SMITH. 


A  woman  doesn't  worry  one-tenth  as  much  over  being  two-faced  as  about 
being  double-chinned. 
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qiHiiiimiiiiim  in  iimiiiiMiiii mini tMiiMiiiiiimiiiimmii  mini  mmim  iimmii  i  iiiinii  iniiiiiiiiiititiiiiii? 

"MISS  MOLE" 

By  E.  H.  Young  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company.  Xcw  York) 

IN  HER  LATEST  novel  Miss  E.  H.  Young  has  again  proved  herself  to  be 
a  singularly  sympathetic  student  of  human  nature,  the  chief  merit  of 
the  book  lying  in  its  arrestingly  well-drawn  character  sketches.  In  Hannah 
Mole  the  reader  finds  a  refreshingly  "different"  character.  Unlovely  in 
name  and  appearance,  possessing  few  friends  and  no  money,  Miss  Mole 
brightens  her  drab  existence  (and  incidentally  the  book)  with  her  ready 
humour  and  keen  imagination.  Although  the  situations  in  which  Miss  Mole 
finds  herself  are  uncongenial  and  often  distressing,  the  novel  is  dominated 
throughout  by  the  happy  mood  and  effervescent  optimism  of  its  principal 
character.  We  are  given  an  admirable  picture  of  her  near  the  beginning  of 
the  book  when,  having  gained  an  hour's  respite  from  her  work,  she  gazes 
with  hungry  eyes  and  child-like  wonder  at  the  life  she  sees  about  her. 

"She  stood  on  the  pavement,  a  thin  shabby  figure,  so  insignificant  in  her 
old  hat  and  coat,  so  forgetful  of  herself  in  her  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  that 
she  might  have  been  wearing  a  cloak  of  invisibility,  and  while  she  watched 
the  traffic,  and  saw  the  moving  tram  cars,  like  magic  lantern  slides,  quick 
and  coloured,  no  one  who  saw  through  that  cloak  would  have  suspected  her 
power  for  transmuting  what  was  common  into  what  was  rare  and,  in  that 
occupation,  keeping  anxious  thoughts  at  bay." 

The  novel  deals,  for  the  most  part,  with  Miss  Mole's  trials  as  house- 
keeper to  the  Reverend  Robert  Corder,  a  narrow-minded  and  self-important 
nonconformist  minister,  and  with  her  endeavours  to  bring  harmony  and 
gaiety  into  the  lives  of  Mr.  Corder's  two  daughters,  the  plain  and  foolish 
Ethel  with  her  fantastic  love  affairs,  and  the  sensitive,  imaginative  and 
somewhat  morbid  child,  Ruth. 

Her  friends,  though  few  in  number,  add  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the 
book,  each  being  drawn  with  Miss  Young's  genius  for  condensed  description. 
Among  these  are  Mr.  Samson,  "with  his  red  puffy  face,  his  wicked  old  eyes 
and  his  passion  for  cats";  Mr.  Blenkensop,  stolid  and  reliable,  with  a  pair 
of  very  kind  eyes  behind  his  large  spectacles,  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  the  tired 
landlady  whose  admiration  for  Miss  Mole  never  wavered  since  the  day  that 
Hannah  saved  her  lodger  from  "sticking  his  head  in  the  gas  oven." 

Although  Miss  Mole  is  depicted  as  an  essentially  happy  person  she  lias 
great  depths  of  feeling  which  reveal  themselves  in  her  pathetic  attempts  to 
keep  the  memory  of  a  supposed  romance.  How  happiness  and  companionship 
eventually  come  to  her  in  a  most  unlooked  for  way  furnish  an  ending  which 
is  both  probable  and  pleasing. 

— MARJORIE  LANDMAN. 
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r?Pg?ip    VICTORIA  COU-EGE  ANNUAL  ^^TO, 

"CLEMENCEAU" 

Author  -  Jean  Martet  Translator  -  Milton  Daldman 

Publishers  -  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1930 

Unlike  most  biographies,  this  book  is  not  a  detailed  recitation  of  hard 
facts  but  a  piece  out  of  the  vital  drama  of  Clemenceau's  life.  In  this  span  of 
time  Clemenceau's  life  story  is  revealed  in  his  conversations  with  his  secre- 
tary, the  author.  It  is  all  pleasingly  informal,  ideas  suggesting  images  and 
images,  ideas.  The  conversation  itself  is  that  easy  going  "prattle"  which 
one  assumes  with  an  intimate  friend  and  ranges  from  descriptions  of  the 
Greek  Parthenon  to  discussions  of  military  tactics.  When  not  in  the  form 
of  conversation  the  biography  becomes  dated  memoranda ;  and  throughout 
there  are  helpful  and  interesting  footnotes  about  everybody  and  everything 
mentioned. 

The  character  of  Clemenceau  is  cleverly  built  up,  step  by  step,  all  through 
the  book.  He  reveals  his  character  in  his  opinions  of  men  and  God,  his 
admiration  of  beautiful  things,  and  his  friends  reveal  it  in  the  letters  which 
are  printed  in  the  book.  Most  striking  in  this  regard  is  this  remark  in  one 
of  his  letters  from  Jourdan  (perhaps  his  best  friend).  "Men  were  made  for 
you  to  walk  beside,  not  over  their  heads,  aristocrat  that  you  are,"  and  the 
author's  endorsing  note,  "The  good  Jourdan  knew  his  Clemenceau  well." 
That  the  truth  of  the  characterization  is  authentic  is  obvious  in  the  writer's 
first  chapter.  From  his  unique  contact  with  his  subject  the  author  is  able 
to  give  a  picture  of  the  Clemenceau  of  every-day  life  as  well  as  to  the  keen 
statesman  of  turbulent  war  days  and  post-war  days. 

Surprisingly  enough  the  book  reveals  for  the  most  part  the  humaneness 
of  the  "Tiger."  His  love  of  beauty,  art,  travel,  his  interest  in  man,  are  all 
portrayed.  Very  touching  is  his  delight  and  pride  in  his  beautiful  garden 
in  the  Vendee,  his  love  of  the  sea  which  laps  its  edge,  and  the  birds  which 
sing  in  its  trees.  His  disgust  of  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  by  the  Americans 
and  his  admiration  of  the  black  troops  are  significant. 

The  whole  book  brings  the  reader  so  close  to  Georges  Clemenceau,  that 
it  hardly  seems  possible  he  is  no  more.  Pictures  taken  in  the  intimacy  of 
his  homes  in  Paris  and  La  Vendee,  of  his  early  youth  and  later  years,  and 
his  last  resting  place  make  the  reader  feel  he  has  really  known  Clemenceau. 
Characteristic  of  its  uniqueness  throughout,  the  book  ends  not  with  Clemen- 
ceau's death  but  with  Clemenceau  showing  Martet  the  beautiful  spot  where 
he  will  sleep  peacefully  "after  life's  fitful  fever." 

— E.  HOLDER. 

"DIGGING  UP  THE  PAST" 

By  C.  Leonard  Woolley  (Chas.  Scribner's  &  Sons,  1931) 

The  title  of  this  volume  might  suggest  that  it  was  a  novel,  but  the  author 
has  not  yet  turned  novelist,  and  the  "Past"  to  which  he  refers  is  not  that  of 
a  lady.  He  seems  still  to  be  pursuing  his  customary  round,  though  in  sum- 
ming up  the  results  of  his  excavations  the  use  he  makes  of  his  imaginative 
powers  would  not  bring  discredit  on  many  of  the  novelists.    His  skill  in 
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building-  up  a  picture  of  antediluvian  civilization  by  means  of  his  excavation^ 
in  Mesopotamia  shows  great  imaginative  power,  in  conjunction  with  minute 
observation  on  which  it  is  founded. 

His  latest  book  contains  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  methods  and 
aims  of  the  archaeologist.  The  first  chapter  starts  with  the  question:  "Why 
does  anyone  dig?"  And  an  adequate  answer  is  given.  The  kernel  of  the 
answer  is,  I  think,  contained  in  the  following  words :  "The  importance  of 
archaeological  work  is  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  men  very  like  our- 
selves, on  a  civilization  which  is  bound  up  with  that  of  today ;  we  cannot 
divorce  ourselves  from  our  past."  That  is  a  very  different  attitude  from  that 
of  Mr.  Henry  Ford  who  has  no  use  for  history.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  archaeolo- 
gists a  few  thousand  years  hence  will  be  able  to  reconstruct  our  civilization 
by  dragging  up  the  remains  of  a  tin  lizzy. 

The  book  then  deals  with  the  choice  of  a  site  to  be  excavated  and  the 
start  of  an  excavation.  It  describes  the  various  surface  signs  which  guide  the 
skilled  archaeologist  in  choosing  his  site  and  gives  details  about  organizing 
the  gangs  of  native  diggers. 

A  most  interesting  chapter  follows,  dealing  with  the  work  on  a  townsite. 
A  most  surprising  piece  of  information  to  the  tyro  is  the  importance  of  the 
ground  plans  of  the  bu,ildings  and  how  these  plans  may  still  be  traced.  The 
author  gives  a  curious  instance  from  Tellel-Amama  in  Egypt  of  finding  the 
plan  which  had  been  drawn  out  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  party  was 
inspecting  the  ruins  of  a  temple  which  had  been  built  on  a  cement  slab  ;  as 
this  was  being  swept  to  clean  it  of  any  sand,  they  noticed  that  where  the 
cement  was  clean  there  were  faint  red  marks  which  carried  on  the  lines  of 
impressions  of  what  they  had  supposed  to  be  wall  blocks.  These  were  the 
remains  of  the  red  streaks  between  which  the  builder  had  laid  his  wall 
stones.  They  had  no  need  to  use  their  imagination,  they  had  before  them 
the  actual  plan  drawn  out  by  the  Egyptian  architect.  Once  the  plan  is 
obtained  it  seems  that  the  building  can  be  reconstructed ;  but  here  surely 
some  imagination  is  necessary. 

The  excavation  of  graves  gives  the  archaeologist  many  objects  that  were 
in  daily  use.  The  belief  in  some  kind  of  life  after  death  has  induced  man 
to  place  in  the  graves  of  his  dead,  things  that  may  be  of  use  in  another  world  ; 
this  is'  why  most  of  the  antiquities  collected  in  museums  have  been  found  in 
graves.  Unfortunately,  piety  has  not  prevented  tomb-robbers  from  plundering 
these  graves  of  their  most  precious  objects.  Often  the  archaeologist  only  finds 
what  the  thief  did  not  think  worth  while  carrying  away ;  still,  some  of  the 
articles  which  are  left  are  of  great  historical  value. 

In  dealing  with  graves,  patience  seems  to  be  the  great  requisite.  The 
author  commends  highly  the  work  of  Dr.  Reisner  on  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Hetep  Heres.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  days  were  spent  there  in  salving  the 
arm-chair  of  the  queen.  From  three  bits  of  wooden  frame  and  one  of  a  panel 
shrunk  to  a  sixth  of  their  original  size  they  were  able  to  reconstruct  this  chair  ! 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with  the  use  of  archaeological  material. 
In  this  connection  the  place  and  order  in  which  the  objects  were  found  is 
most  important.   The  comparison  of  the  contents  of  different  strata  brings 
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out  the  main  vicissitudes  of  the  civilization,  and  the  amount  of  accurate 
knowledge  which  can  be  gleaned  fills  up  many  a  blank  in  historic  records. 

In  fact  there  may  be  no  historic  records.  Nearly  all  we  know  of  Roman 
Britain,  its  topography,  its  economic  conditions,  and  the  life  of  its  people 
is  due  to  excavations.  History  has  supplied  little  more  than  the  skeleton, 
although  in  "Puck  of  Pook's  Hill,"  Kipling  gives  a  picture  of  the  Roman 
Wall  as  vivid  as  if  he  were  describing  an  Indian  village  of  today.  He  did 
not  get  his  material  from  historic  records,  but  for  every  detail  he  could  quote 
the  authority  of  the  spade.  This  seems  an  answer  to  the  question  posed  at 
the  beginning,  "Why  does  anyone  dig?" 

— W.  N.  AGNEW. 


"CLIFFORD  SIFTON  IN  RELATION  TO  HIS  TIMES" 

By  John  W.  Dafoe  (MacMillan  Co.  of  Canada) 

This  book  is  a  most  interesting  biography  of  one  of  Canada's  ablest 
administrators.  Mr.  Dafoe  has  given  us  a  detailed  and  intimate  description 
of  the  life  of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton.  But  besides  this,  the  book  gives  a  clear  and 
true  account  of  the  growth  of  Canada,  and  especially  of  the  West,  during  the 
past  forty  years.  For  this  reason,  alone,  it  is  a  really  valuable  addition  to 
any  library. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Sifton's  life  can  be  told  very  briefly.  Clifford  Sifton 
was  born  in  Middlesex  County,  Ontario,  in  1861.  He  resided  for  a  time  in 
Manitoba  before  being  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  that  province 
in  1888,  when  the  Liberals  won  a  decisive  victory.  In  1896  Mr.  Sifton  entered 
Federal  politics  by  being  elected  member  for  Brandon.  In  this  new  capacity 
he  exhibited  unusual  ability  and  foresight.  He  was  particularly  interested 
in  immigration  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
settlers  to  Western  Canada.  Mr.  Sifton  was  also  associated  with  railway 
•  matters,  and  forced  certain  roads  to  abandon  old  policies  and  adopt  new  ones 
which  were  more  in  the  interests  of  the  country.  In  1905  he  resigned  from 
the  Cabinet  because  of  differences  in  opinion  about  the  educational  system 
in  the  West.  Mr.  Sifton  was  active  in  the  settling  of  the  Alaska-Yukon 
boundary  question.  In  1911,  when  the  Liberals  were  backing  their  campaign 
on  the  value  of  reciprocity,  he  withdrew  his  support  from  them,  and  by  his 
keen  judgment  and  ability  was  a  great  help  in  bringing  the  Conservatives  into 
power.  Sir  Clifford  in  his  later  years  remained  interested  both  in  public  and 
business  life.  He  had  a  great  love  of  horses  and  owned  one  of  the  best 
and  most  complete  stables  in  the  Empire.  His  death  occurred  at  New  York 
in  1929. 

Such  are  the  outstanding  details  of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton's  life  as  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Dafoe.  This  book  is  a  worthy  achievement  and  is  especially  notable 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  biographies  of  great  Canadians.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  life  stories  of  Macdonald,  Laurier,  Howe,  Cartwright  and  a  few  others, 
but  these  do  not  in  any  way  detract  interest  from  Mr.  Dafoe's  work.  The 
author  has  written  his  book  in  a  style  which,  while  pleasantly  informal, 
is  also  in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere  surrounding  a  man  of  Sir  Clifford 
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Sifton's  ability.  Mr.  Dafoe  is,  as  most  people  know,  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Manitoba  Free  Press  and  is  a  great  authority  on  the  relations  between 
Canada,  the  Empire  and  the  United  States.  Sir  Clifford,  of  course,  was  owner 
of  that  paper  for  over  twenty  years,  and.  it  still  remains  the  property  of  his 
family.  Some  people  may  think  that  the  author  has  been  inclined  to  say 
only  the  best  of  Sir  Clifford.  He  was  a  rather  ruthless  man  and  therefore 
made  a  number  of  enemies.  Because  of  the  fact  that  while  at  Ottawa  he 
accumulated  a  vast  fortune,  these  enemies  state  that  Clifford  Sifton  was 
not  disinterested  in  politics  and  took  undue  advantage  of  government  policies 
and  resources.  His  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  the  great  statesman 
made  his  fortune  merely  by  virtue  of  his  outstanding  ability,  judgment  and 
foresight.  Which  opinion  is  right,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Although  the  writer 
passes  very  lightly  over  this,  and  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature,  we  can 
be  certain  that  what  he  states  is  the  truth. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Dafoe  deserves  great  credit  for  the  successful  manner  in 
which  he  has  told  the  story  of  the  life  of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton.  The  book  is  of 
value,  not  only  because  it  portrays  the  career  of  such  a  great  and  distinguished 
man,  but  also  because  it  is  a  true  story  of  Canada's  expansion  during  the  last 
forty  years.  I  am  sure  this  biography  will  be  of  interest  to  most  Canadians. 
It  is  highly  recommended. 

—JOHN  G.  MONTEITH. 


"THE  WAY  TO  RECOVERY" 

By  Sir  G.  Paish  (Putman  &  Son) 

For  the  past  three  years  the  world  has  been  experiencing  the  worst 
economic  crisis  in  history,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  no  satisfactory 
plan  has  been  formulated  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the  business  condition. 
Many  prominent  business  and  political  men  have  expressed  their  views 
on  the  subject  either  in  writing  or  in  speaking.  Probably  the  book  that  has 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  on  this  topic  is  that  written  by  the  eminent 
British  economist,  Sir  George  Paish. 

This  recent  publication  is  not  the  first  of  his  successes.  In  the  year  1927 
he  wrote  "The  Road  to  Prosperity,"  making  it  clear  to  politicians  and 
business  men  that  unless  there  were  drastic  changes  in  the  policy  of  govern- 
ments and  producers  a  serious  financial  depression  would  result.  These 
changes  were  not  made  and  the  depression  of  1929  resulted.  And  now,  after 
we  have  suffered  from  the  financial  chaos  for  two  years,  he  has  published 
another  book,  "The  Way  to  Recovery,"  which  clearly  outlines  the  necessary 
adjustments  that  must  be  made  to  our  economic  machine  in  order  to  have 
it  run  smoothly  again. 

In  the  first  two  chapters  he  expresses  the  need  of  co-operation  among 
all  nations.  The  business  world  has  become  so  complicated  that  any  depres- 
sion experienced  in  one  country  is  felt  all  over  the  world.  If  the  nations 
of  the  world  continue  to  exercise  their  selfish  interests  by  raising  tariff 
walls,  possibilities  of  international  trade  on  an  equal  basis  will  fade  away 
and  leave  in  their  stead  economic  chaos. 
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In  the  succeeding  six  chapters  he  outlines  the  most  important  hindrances 
to  the  world's  prosperity  and  possibilities  of  their  correction.  Such  questions 
as  Reparations  and  International  Credit  Payments  are  dealt  with  so  completely 
that  they  can  be  understood  by  everyone. 

The  eighth  chapter  deals  with  the  lack  of  confidence  that  exists  in  every- 
one's mind  at  the  present.  With  this  doubting  nature  of  the  public  in  respect 
to  the  payment  of  credits,  etc.,  prosperity  can  hardly  be  expected  to  return 
unless  everyone  gives  his  whole-hearted  support  to  the  problems  of  his  native 
land  and  looks  to  the  future  with  renewed  hope. 

Sir  George  then  gives  a  summary  of  the  difficulties  that  all  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  are  facing,  treating  each  one  separately  in  a  concise  and 
capable  manner. 

The  value  of  this  little  book  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  Inasmuch  as 
the  present  depression  affects  every  one  of  us,  a  knowledge  of  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  world  today  is  invaluable  to  us.  The  book  is  written  in 
such  a  straightforward  and  convincing  manner  that  it  grips  the  reader  and 
turns  his  mind  from  petty  worries  to  the  many  serious  problems  facing  the 
world  today. 

—FRANK  STEVENS.  . 


"ALL  PASSION  SPENT" 

By  V.  Sackville-West  (Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.) 

Miss  V.  Sackville-West  ranks,  today,  as  one  of  the  best  writers  of  modern 
fiction.  In  contrast  to  the  "Edgar  Wallace"  or  "Zane  Grey"  type  of  book, 
her  new  novel  is  like  a  cool,  sweet  morning  after  a  restless,  heavy  night,  and 
it  gives  one  a  feeling  of  calmness  and  security  to  read  it.  Miss  Sackville- 
West  is  of  the  English  nobility  and  her  writing  contains  much  of  the  old- 
world  serenity  of  that  class. 

Because  of  this  she  was  well-adapted  to  write  her  latest  novel,  "All 
Passion  Spent,"  and  has,  in  consequence,  made  it  a  charming  study  of  an 
old,  well-bred  society  lady. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  fiction  writers  draw  upon  their  own  experiences 
or  the  experiences  of  their  friends  to  provide  material  for  their  books.  Thus 
it  is  very  probable  that  V.  Sackville-West  has  given  us  a  portrait  of  her  own 
mother  in  this  novel.  For  her  mother  was  a  duchess  and  lived  in  a  small 
village  on  Hamstead  Heath  during  the  last  part  of  her  life.  She  gathered 
around  her  several  old  friends  and  they  spent  their  days  in  talking  of  past 
experiences  and  present  gossip. 

This  is  very  similar  to  the  plot  of  "All  Passion  Spent,"  so  it  may  be  that 
Lady  Slane  is  a  lovely  picture  of  the  author's  mother.  The  way  in  which 
the  book  is  written  is  very  appropriate  as  a  setting  for  an  old  lady,  and  har- 
monizes well  with  Miss  Sackville-West's  style.  For  there  is  no  direct  narra- 
tive but  only  by  the  thoughts  and  reveries  of  the  characters  do  we  learn 
the  story. 

In  this  way  we  are  given  a  delicate  word  portrait  of  the  Slane  family.. 
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On  the  death  of  her  famous  husband — Lord  Slane,  formerly  Governor- 
General  of  India  and  Prime  Minister  of  England  for  five  years — Lady  Slane 
breaks  away  from  her  meddlesome  family  and  goes  to  live  in  retirement  at 
Hamstead  Heath.  There  she  gathers  about  her  a  few  eccentric  old  men,  and, 
under  their  watchful  care,  lives  peacefully  until  her  death.  In  her  mind  she 
reviews  and  muses  upon  her  past  life  and  by  her  reveries  we  are  able  to 
gaze  deeply  into  her  character  as  well  as  learn,  almost  unconsciously,  the 
story  of  the  book. 

Miss  Sackville-West's  charm  lies  in  her  easy  flow  of  words  and  the  fluent 
way  in  which  one  incident  follows  another.  There  are  no  abrupt  breaks  ;  no 
startling  occurrences.  This  does  not,  however,  make  the  plot  dull,  for  there 
are  many  surprises  and  unexpected  happenings.  But  these  are  approached 
in  a  gracious,  delightful  manner  and  so  do  not  appear  out  of  place  in  an  old 
lady's  reverie. 

If  you  desire  a  pleasant  companion  with  whom  to  spend  a  quiet  but 
absorbing  evening  at  home,  I  would  recommend  this  book,  "All  Passion 
Spent."  For  its  calmness  lends  peace  and  its  realistic  character-portraits 
provide  much  interest.  Indeed,  the  characters  seem  actually  to  live,  and  one 
feels  that  they  have  stepped  out  of  the  book  into  the  room  and  are  talking 
directly  to  us. 

The  merit  of  this  book  places  it  foremost  among  the  best  novels  of  today. 
To  an  intelligent  reader  it  indicates  clearly  the  trend  of  modern  writing, 
and  indicates  a  great  future  for  its  author. 

— TITA  HALL. 


CLOUDS 

I  lay  on  a  wagon  of  hay  piled  up  so  high, 
With  nothing  to  do  but  look  at  that  summer  sky. 
The  fleecy  white  clouds  that  were  sailing  by, 
To  me,  were  ships  that  rolled  the  blue  on  high. 
I  saw  Columbus  with  his  tiny  craft 
Sail  grandly  past ;  and  then  how  loud  I  laughed, 
For  there  the  land  followed  close  on  his  heels. 
Next  came  sailboats  with  sails  of  purest  white, 
Followed  by  black  waters  dark  as  the  night. 
Then  there  passed  by  a  thin  black  cloud  of  smoke, 
From  graceful  lines  which  of  our  own  day  spoke. 
Then  my  day-dream  broke  with  a  drop  of  rain, 
And  I  regretfully  came  back  to  this  old  earth  again. 

— E.  Holder. 
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The  Atmosphere 

SINCE  the  remarkable  flight  of  Prof.  A.  Piccard  into  the  upper  air  in 
a  balloon  last  May  the  question  naturally  arises — of  what  does  our 
atmosphere  consist? 

Our  atmosphere  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  layers  completely  surrounding 
the  earth.  The  first  layer,  the  one  in  which  we  live,  is  the  region  of  Convec- 
tion or  Troposphere ;  the  second  is  known  as  the  Isothermal  layer  or 
Stratosphere,  and  the  division  between  the  two  is  known  as  the  Tropopause. 

The  Troposphere  extends  from  the  earth  to  an  altitude  of  about  ten 
miles  at  the  equator  and  flattens  out  to  about  five  miles  at  the  Poles.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  total  weight  of  the  Atmosphere  is  within  seven  miles  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  here  we  have  a  general  decrease  of  temperature  with 
height  at  the  lapse  rate  of  three  degrees  for  every  1,000  feet,  varying  with 
the  humidity  of  the  air.  It  is  obvious  then  that  most  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  Atmosphere,  such  as  winds,  storms,  clouds  and  precipita- 
tion, originate  in  the  Troposphere.  This  lower  layer  is  extremely  complicated 
in  structure  as  illustrated  by  the  low  and  high  pressure  areas  which  are 
continually  moving  from  West  to  East  across  the  Globe,  producing  the 
fluctuations  in  weather  conditions. 

The  principal  cause  for  the  movements  of  these  high  and  low  pressure 
areas  is  the  unequal  heating  of  the  earth's  surface ;  currents  of  warm  air 
from  the  south  are  continually  meeting  cold  air  from  the  north  along  an 
indefinite  and  shifting  line  known  as  the  "Polar  front."  These  currents  of 
air  tend  to  rise  above  the  colder  currents  causing  an  atmospheric  inversion 
and  by  its  expansion  giving  clouds  and  rain. 

The  whole  subject  of  these  inversions  and  the  movement  of  the  "Polar 
front"  in  relation  to  the  weather  is  not  exactly  understood.  However,  all 
countries  which  have  territory  in  the  Arctic  are  co-operating  in  an  effort 
to  trace  the  beginning  of  these  areas  in  the  Arctic,  where  it  is  believed  that 
97  per  cent  of  all  storms,  which  sweep  across  the  northern  hemisphere, 
originate. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  the  numerous  expeditions  of  prominent  scientists 
into  these  regions  to  study  the  atmosphere. 

The  Stratosphere,  a  dry  cold  layer  without  convection,  is  characterized 
by  steady  winds  of  velocity  about  40  to  50  miles  per  hour.  The  little  that  is 
known  of  the  upper  layers  where  Aurora  Borealis,  shooting  stars  and  other 
curious  phenomena  occur  is  derived  mainly  from  Spectroscopic  studies. 

Now  that  the  rocket  plane  is  being  perfected  we  shall  soon  know,  no 
doubt,  the  contents  of  the  stratosphere,  whether  the  temperature  increases 
after  a  great  height,  and  proofs  of  countless  other  theories  advanced  with 
regard  to  this  interesting  region  of  our  atmosphere. 

— W.  F.  HOLDRIDGE. 
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The  Understanding  One 

ROBIN,  a  small  girl  of  about  seven  years,  lived  in  an  old-fashioned, 
white  house,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  garden,  securely  cut  off  from  the 
enquiring  eyes  of  neighbours  and  other  folk,  by  a  high  wall.  Since 
Robin's  mother  would  not  allow  her  to  play  on  the  street  or  with  other 
children,  Robin  found  companionship  with  the  birds,  flowers  and  insects. 
She  often  wished  that  she  could  be  as  light  as  a  piece  of  thistledown  or 
could  have  wings  like  a  bird,  for  then  she  could  slip  out  through  the  bars 
of  the  great  iron  gate  or  could  fly  over  the  high  stone  wall  and  see  all  the 
interesting  things  in  that  world  outside. 

Robin  could  not  remember  her  father.  All  she  knew  was  that  he  had 
gone  to  a  place  where  people  who  were  ill  were  often  made  well.  He  had 
gone  there  when  she  was  a  very  tiny  girl.  Mother  said  that  he  would  soon 
be  able  to  come  home  again.  Robin  looked  forward  to  that  promised  day 
in  much  the  same  manner  and  much  the  same  faith  as  a  youth  of  olden  time 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he  would  be  able  to  be  a  knight  and,  with 
high  ideals  and  great  valour,  would  conquer  the  world. 

One  day  a  letter  arrived.  Robin  knew  that  that  letter  must  contain  good 
news  for  her  mother  forgot  to  scold  when  Robin  spilled  the  cat's  saucer  of 
milk.  As  Robin  ate  her  supper,  her  mother  said,  "Your  father  is  coming  home, 
Robin.   He  is  well  again  and  will  be  home  again  next  Saturday." 

Robin  dropped  the  bread  she  was  eating.  She  gazed  at  her  mother  with 
wide-opened  eyes. 

"It  isn't  really  true,  is  it?  It  can't  be  really  true.  To  think  I'll  see  my 
father,  and  I  haven't  seen  him  since  I  was — ." 

"I  said  your  father  is  coming  home  Saturday,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Stevens. 
"Now  eat  your  supper  and  run  along  into  the  garden  and  let  me  get  on 
with  my  work." 

Robin  hurriedly  swallowed  her  supper  and  ran  into  the  garden.  The 
moon  was  coming  up.  (How  much  brighter  it  looks  tonight.)  She  ran  over 
to  the  apple  trees  with  dancing  feet  and  told  them  happily,  "Father's  coming 
home."  Next  she  ran  and  told  the  hen  and  the  chickens,  then  she  flung 
herself  down  on  the  grass  under  the  pine  tree,  tucked  her  hands  under  her 
head  and  told  the  stars  as  they  appeared,  "Father's  coming  home." 

II 

Saturday  came  and  Robin  watched  the  passersby,  wistfully,  through  the 
bars  of  the  great  gate.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  tall,  sickly-looking  man  with 
grey  hair,  turned  in  at  the  gate. 

"Well,  Princess,"  he  said,  "may  I  come  into  your  courtyard?  And  will 
you  please  take'  me  up  to  your  castle  to  see  the  queen?" 

"I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  can't  go  with  you.  My  father's  coming  home. 
I  haven't  seen  him  since  I  was  a  very  little  girl." 

"Oh,  I  know  that.  I  remember  when  I  went  away  you  were  a  very  tiny 
girl.  Don't  you  remember  that  I  picked  you  up  and  kissed  you  good-bye?" 

"No,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  can't  remember.  Besides  I'm  waiting  for 
my  father.  I  do  wish  you  could  see  him.  He's  a  big,  tall  man  and  has  curly 
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black  hair.  Of  course  I  can't  remember  him,  but  I  keep  his  picture  by  my 
bed  and  I  kiss  him  good-night  every  night.  No,  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  can't 
take  you  up  to  the  house.  You  see,  I  have  to  wait  for  father." 

The  stranger  turned  slowly  towards  the  house,  walked  slowly  up  the 
path,  knocked  at  the  door  and  entered. 

A  moment  later,  Robin's  mother  called  her  into  the  house,  took  her  into 
the  kitchen  and  said,  "Robin,  this  is  your  father." 

"Well,  you  naughty  girl,  why  don't  you  say  hello  to  your  father,  when 
you  haven't  seen  him  for  such  a  long  time." 

Robin,  in  a  very  tearful  voice,  managed  to  say,  "Hello,  father."  Then 
she  burst  into  tears,  ran  out  into  the  garden,  and,  flinging  herself  down  under 
the  pine  tree,  sobbed  heart-brokenly. 

"What  a  silly  child,"  said  her  mother. 

"No,"  said  her  father,  sorrowfully.  "She's  not  silly.  She  has  just  had 
a  great  dream  shattered.  I  understand.  I  pictured  a  joyful  welcome  and 
instead  .  .  .  my  dream  lies  shattered,  too.   I  understand." 

—RUTH  LEVIRS. 


MID-EXAM  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

The  sunset  was  spattered  across  the  sky, 

A  flood  of  purple  celestial  ink ! 
The  Man  in  the  Moon  looked  strangely  wry 

As  he  scratched  his  head  and  tried  to  think. 

The  hot  air  varied  as  Earth  does  to  Mars 
The  radius  squared  his  shoulders  round  ; 

Father  Neptune  set  out  to  film  the  stars, 
And  the  odd  ones  he  handily  drowned. 

With  his  halo  hung  over  one  ear  askew, 

Scribbling,  chewing  a  battered  pen, 
Old  Father  Noah,  that  venerable  Jew, 

"Why  did  the  Flood  take  place,  and  when?" 

Mammon  was  stuck  on  the  "quids"  and  "quams," 

The  fallen  angels  were  cribbing, 
Said  Satan,  "I  didn't  invent  Exams.," 

But  then — he  invented  fibbing! 

— Mildred  Janes. 
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A  Gift  for  the  Bride 


If  possessed  of  Quality  and  Beauty  will 
always  be  appreciated  and  cherished 
for  years  to  come. 

WEILER'S 

FOR  FINE  CHINA,  CRYSTAL,  ART  POTTERY,  FURNITURE 

Phone  E  mpire  1541  921  Government  Street 

A  Brochure  of  Beautiful  Things  Is  Yours  Free  for 
Name  and  Address 


little  & 

TAYLOR  .. 

JEWELLERS 


"The  place  where  you'll 
eventually  go." 

ONLY  Dependable  Watches, 
Jewellery  and  the  finest 
quality  of  Diamonds  are 
sold  in  this  old  established  jewel- 
lery house  of  Victoria. 

May  we  assist  you  in  your 
requirements? 


209  DOUGLAS  STREET 
Say  ward  Building 


RECREATION 


Combined  with  useful  study 
of  Drama  and  the 
Allied  Arts 


eIhe 

B.G  Dramatic 
School 

Gives  the  Best  Dramatic 
Training  in  Western 
Canada 

One  Year  for  $27.00 

This  preparatory  training  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  you  if  you  are  in 
the  College  Play  or  U.B.C.  Plays. 
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Extra!  Extra! 

SUICIDE  STARTLES  RUSH  HOUR  CROWD— MAN  JUMPS 
FROM  ROOF  OF  FERRY  BUILDING 

"The  man's  terribly  mutilated  body  was  removed  to  the  Golden  Gate 
Hospital,  where  he  died  an  hour  later.  On  his  back  was  found  a  parachute 
— unopened — and  in  his  pockets  were  found  three  cents  and  an  identification 
card,  giving  his  name  ...  as  Munson.  .  .  ." 

*       *       *  * 

IT  IS  eight  p.m.,  and  a  soft,  slushy  snow — yes,  they  do  have  snow  in 
California — whipped  into  a  driving  sleet  by  the  north  wind,  is  beating  down 
upon  the  Bakersfield  airport.  A  dirty  night  for  flying.  Allen  Derry  has 
just  piloted  the  transport  from  San  Francisco,  and  we  find  him  now  in  the 
small  press-room  adjoining  the  hangar,  talking  to  his  side-kick,  Harvey 
Phalan,  newspaper  man  at  the  airport.  Allen  has  just  removed  his  helmet, 
and  Derry  has  risen  from  his  desk  in  the  corner  of  the  room  to  turn  on  the 
main  light : 

"Congratulations,  Allen,  you're  five  minutes  early !  And  in  a  night  like 
this  .  .  Harvey  caught  his  breath.  In  a  flash  he  realized  that  his  friend 
was  as  white  as  a  ghost. 

Allen  did  not  answer  but  looked  straight  ahead — as  though  he  were 
looking  quite  through  Harvey — as  though  he  didn't  exist.  .  .  . 

"Allen  !  .  .  .  Allen !  God,  man,  don't  stare  at  me  like  that  .  .  .  you  look 
as  though  you'd  killed  someone  .  .  .  !" 

Allen  turned  away  from  his  friend,  and  fumbling  in  the  box  on  the  desk, 
extracted  a  cigarette  which  he  lit.  The  match  danced  fancifully  in  his 
trembling  fingers. 

"Harvey  .  .  ."  he  began,  slowly,  as  though  his  mind  were  focused  on 
some  terrible,  inconceivable  thought,  "I  have  killed  a  man  !  .  .  .  Yes,  Harvey, 
I  have  .  .  .  I've  killed  him.  He  died  this  evening — in  San  Francisco — in 
the  Golden  Gate  Hospital.  .  .  ."  His  voice  was  low — and  shaky. 

Of  course  Harvey  would  not  believe  that.  Still  .  .  .  No,  he  concluded, 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  If  his  feelings  were  agitated,  he  did  not  show 
them  to  Allen. 

"Come,  come,  Allen,  old  chap  .  .  .  have  some  coffee  .  .  .  this  business 
can't  be  as  bad  ..." 

Allen  seized  the  cup  of  scalding  coffee,  drank  it  in  a  single  gulp.  The 
hot  drink  steadied  him  somewhat. 

"Well,  Harvey,  I  might  as  well  tell  you  what's  happened.  ..." 

Harvey  eagerly  assented  with  a  nod. 

"You  remember  yesterday  a  fellow  was  talking  to  me  just  before  I  took 
that  spin  over  to  Carmel  with  the  new  Fokker?  You  know  .  .  .  the  fellow 
with  the  old  overcoat  and  the  long,  straggly  hair?" 

"Yes,  yes  ...  ?" 


6 1 


lifitflria  lath}  QFtmra 


77?e  Home  Paper 


Business  Office  Phone  E  mpire  4175 


637  Fort  Street 


"Fashion  Craft" 

Clothes  for 
Young  Men  ♦  ♦ 


Let  your  Spring  Suit  bear  the  "Fashion-Craft  Label" 
and  you  are  assured  a  measure  of  Smartness 
and  Satisfaction  greater  than  you  have 
ever  known  before. 

"FASHION-CRAFT"  Ready -to -Wear  or  Made-to- 
Measure  Clothes  are  sold  in  Victoria  exclusively  by 

JOS.  GREER,  LTD. 

Phone  E  mpire  5642 
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"Well,  he  had  a  bundle  with  him.  He  opened  it  and  showed  me  a  new- 
fangled parachute  which  he  claimed  to  have  invented  .  .  .  automatic  opening, 
or  something.  .  .  .  You  know,  lots  of  sap  inventors  have  tried  the  stunt- 
even  a  fellow  who  came  up  here  last  summer — but  they've  never  worked. 
Well,  this  chap  with  the  straggly  hair — his  name  was  Munson,  by  the  way- 
asked  me  to  take  the  'chute  up  on  a  dummy  and  drop  the  outfit  at  about  five 
thousand.  .  .  ." 

Allen  threw  his  half-finished  cigarette  to  the  floor  and  took  another 
from  the  box.  He  forgot  to  light  it.  He  ran  his  fingers  nervously  through 
his  reddish  hair. 

"Well,  I've  cursed  myself  ever  since  for  doing  it,  but  in  the  end  I  turned 
the  poor  fellow  down,  and  made  the  trip  to  Carmel  without  testing  his 
'chute.  .  .  ." 

"But,  Allen,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  what  has  happened  tonight?" 
Allen  stared  blankly  at  Harvey  for  a  brief  second. 

"Everything,  Harvey  .  .  .  everything!  !  You  see,  this  afternoon  The 
Chronicle  came  out  with  a  headline  about  some  fellow  who  had  jumped 
from  the  top  of  the  Ferry  Building — fifteen  stories,  Harvey — down  onto 
Market  Street  below.  They  found  a  parachute  strapped  to  his  mangled 
body  .  .  .  and  three  cents  in  his  pocket.  The  'chute  was  unopened.  .  .  . 
The  chap  with  the  straggly  hair — Munson — had  taken  his  life  to  test  his 
'chute  because  I  had  refused  to  do  it  for  him  !" 

—JACK  BULINCKX. 


An  Appreciation  and  an  Appeal 

IN  PRODUCING  this  issue  of  The  Victoria  College  Annual,  the  Committee 
in  charge  acknowledges  valuable  assistance  from  many  quarters,  and 
they  are  not  unmindful  of  their  special  obligation  to  the  merchants  and 
tradesmen  of  Victoria  wno  nave  purchased  advertising  space,  thereby  supply- 
ing^ considerable  part  of  the  finances  necessary  in  making  this  publication 
possible.  We  are  sure  the  student  body  as  a  whole  also  recognize  this 
obligation  and  will  show  their  appreciation  in  a  tangible  way  by  favouring 
these  advertisers  with  their  personal  patronage  and  commendation  among 
their  friends. 

Those  who  advertise  consider  money  thus  expended  in  the  nature  of  an 
investment,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  receive  proper  returns.  By 
mentioning  The  College  Annual  when  making  purchases,  the  connection 
between  merchants  and  the  student  body  is  strengthened,  and  the  way  made 
easy  to  seek  their  valued  patronage  in  succeeding  years. 


A  man  who  detected  a  piece  of  bark  in  a  sausage  visited  the  butcher  shop 
to  find  what  had  become  of  the  rest  of  the  dog.  The  butcher  was  so  affected 
that  he  could  only  give  a  part  of  the  tale. 
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ACCURACY  -  More  Accuracy 
Always  Accuracy 

This  is  the  thought  constantly  in  the  mind  of  our  dispensers. 

Only  skilled  licentiates  of  Pharmacy  fill  your 
prescription  at  TERRY'S. 

Quick,  Free  Delivery — ask  your  Doctor  to  phone  TERRY'S. 


ORCHESTRA  AND  DANCING  ON  WEDNESDAY 
AND  SATURDAY  NIGHTS 

TERRY'S 

AT  FORT  ON  DOUGLAS  STREET 


As  Citizens  .  .  ♦ 


We  are  proud  of  the  Academic  success  of  the 
Students  of  Victoria  College 


As  Merchants  .  .  ♦ 


We  seek  for,  and  appreciate  the  patronage  of  the 
students  and  their  friends,  and  we  place 
our  experience  at  your  service. 

Phone  E 9513 

Litchfield's  Limited 

109  Government  Street  Victoria,  B.C. 

EDUCATIONAL  BOOKSELLERS 


J— 
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Jeanie's  Room 

JEANIE  had  been  ill  for  a  very  long  time.  Time  seems  longer  when  you 
are  only  five  and  fond  of  playing  out-of-doors  in  the  sunshine.  Jeanie 
hadn't  been  out  of  bed  for  two  whole  months  now — the  daffodils  had 
come  and  gone  in  that  time.  This  afternoon  Grandma  was  with  her.  Grandma 
was  telling  Mother  how  much  she  liked  Jeanie's  room.  Jeanie  didn't  like  it. 

If  she  lay  quite  still  and  merely  let  her  eyes  move  she  could  see  nearly 
all  of  the  room— except  the  bit  behind  her  where  the  medicine  cupboard 
was,  and  she  didn't  want  to  see  that,  anyway.  First,  she  looked  at  the 
ceiling.  It  was  easy  to  see,  you  just  looked  up  and  there  it  was.  But  it  was 
so  white  and  shiny  she  didn't  like  looking  at  it  for  very  long.  No  friendly, 
spidery  things  ever  crawled  across  that  ceiling.  They  wouldn't  dare. 

When  she  looked  down  a  little  from  the  ceiling  she  saw  the  animals. 
Oh  !  they  weren't  real.  Just  painted  ones — a  border  of  them  running  around 
the  top  of  the  walls.  Jeanie  was  tired  of  the  silly  fat  elephants  and  the 
striped,  tawny  tigers.  They  never  did  any  of  the  things  real  animals  do. 
She'd  rather  have  Timmy,  her  black  kitten,  but  mother  said  he  mustn't 
come  in  when  Grandma  was  there.  Below  the  animals  the  walls  were  smooth 
and  green  right  down  to  the  floor.  It  was  hard  to  get  her  eyes  down  that  far 
but  Jeanie  managed  it'.  The  floor  was  covered  with  linoleum — patterned  in 
white  and  green  squares.  Jeanie  hadn't  felt  its  shiny  surface  for  two  months 
now,  but  she  remembered  how  cold  it  was  when  your  feet  were  bare.  Auntie 
Florrie  had  a  soft  carpet  with  big  pink  roses  on  it  in  her  room.  It  was  always 
warm. 

She  let  her  eyes  go  round  as  far  as  they  would.  Then  she  saw  the  doll's 
house  in  the  corner  between  the  window  and  the  fireplace.  Today  it  looked 
more  white  and  shiny  than  ever — just  like  the  woodwork  and  the  bed  and 
the  chairs — they  were  all  white  and  shiny.  Jeanie  was  tired  of  white,  shiny 
things.  They  hurt  your  eyes  and  they  didn't  seem  real.  Timmy  was  real 
and  he  wasn't  white  and  shiny.  She  liked  Timmy. 

Now  Grandma  was  going.  It  was  a  pity  that  Grandma  had  to  leave  when 
she  liked  Jeanie's  room  so  much.  Jeanie  wished  that  Grandma  could  stay  and 
let  her  go  instead. 

—MARY  M.  DAVIS. 


BUYING  OR  SELLING  PRICE 

A  Weary  Willie  slouched  into  the  pawn  shop.  "How  much  will  you  give 
me  for  this  overcoat?"  he  asked,  producing  a  faded  but  neatly  mended 
garment. 

Isaac  looked  at  it  critically.  "Four  dollars,"  he  said. 

"Why,"  cried  Weary  Willie,  "that  coat's  worth  $10  if  it's  worth  a  penny." 
"I  wouldn't  give  you  $10  for  two  like  that,"  sniffed  Isaac. 
"Are  you  sure  that's  all  it's  worth?"  asked  Weary  Willie. 
"Four  dollars,"  repeated  Isaac. 

"Well,  here's  yer  $4,"  said  Weary  Willie.  "This  overcoat  was  hangin' 
outside  yer  shop,  and  I  was  wonderin'  how  much  it  was  really  worth." 
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"The  first  step  to  greatness  is  to  be  honest." — Dr.  Johnson. 

JOHNSON  FURNITURE  CO. 

H.  L.  JOHNSON,  Manager 
Show  Rooms:  1025  Fort  St.  Phone  E  1011  Work  Shops:  1024  Mears  St. 

VICTORIA,  B.C. 


If  you  have  beauty 
We  can  take  it; 

If  you  have  none, 
We  can  make  it. 


1 122  Government  Street 


Phone  G  arden  3821 
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Session  1931-32 


Abel,  John  P.  T. 
Agnew,  William  N. 
Airey,  Edmund  W. 
Aish,  Deborah  A.  K. 
Allen,  Daphne 
Armour,  David  H. 
Ashford,  Walter  R. 
Baker,  J.  Alan 
Baxter,  Ruth  H. 
Beek,  Verna  M. 
Bell,  Eleanor  M. 
Biller,  John  T. 
Bird,  Hilda  M.  F. 
Boss,  Francis  E. 
Bowes,  Gordon  E. 
Bradley,  Gordon 
Brewster,  Donald  A. 
Brewster,  Nan  E. 
Brown,  Denis  W. 
Bruhn,  Alvera  M.  W. 
Buckley,  Harold  V. 
Buckmaster,  Bessie  A. 
Burdon-Murphy,  Brian 
Callin,  Marjorie  McP. 
Cameron,  D'Alton  C.  M. 
Cantwell,  Eugenie  A. 
Cargill,  Rhoda  A. 
Carr,  Catherine  M. 
Carson,  John  M. 
Carson,  Thomas  S. 
Cathcart,  Henry  W. 
Colgate,  Edward 
Cook,  Gordon  R. 
Copeland,  Carol  C. 
Copeland,  Charles  E. 
Cornwall,  Elizabeth  B. 
Cullum,  Margery  A. 
Davis,  Wilfred 
Denton,  Leonard  L. 
Dickson,  Elizabeth  M. 
Dickson,  George 
Dickson,  Isabelle  Y. 
Doherty,  Frederick  F. 
Durkin,  M.  Emily 
Ferguson,  Donald  R. 
Field,  John  B. 
Findlay,  William  O.  B. 
Flick,  Frederick  W. 
Foster,  Franklyn 
Fox,  Jacques  G. 
Fraser,  Bruce  F. 
Frewing,  Frederick  A 
Fromson,  William  B. 
Fyke,  George  G. 
Gale,  Robert  A. 
Garrett,  Elizabeth  L. 
Garrett,  Richard  H. 
Gibbs,  Frances  H. 
Gibson,  Mark  F. 


First  Year 

Gilroy,  Marie  I. 
Godfrey,  Robert 
Gonnason,  Elroy  C. 
Gray,  Elvira  C. 
Green,  Clare  A. 
Greenwell,  Harriet  L. 
Groos,  Jeanne  T. 
Haikala,  Harold  L. 
Halkett,  Alec.  I. 
Hall,  E.  Elizabeth 
Hamilton,  M.  Audrey 
Hamilton,  L.  Helene 
Harmston,  Edward  W. 
Hartley,  Winnifred  A. 
Harris,  William 
Havard,  Dorothy  O. 
Hebb,  Harry 
Hemmingsen,  John 
Hemmingsen,  William  B. 
Holden,  Gladys  P. 
Holder,  Eleanor  M. 
Holdridge,  William  F. 
Holland,  Charles  E. 
Holtum,  Ronald  H. 
Horsey,  Rowland 
Jackson,  Thomas  H.  G. 
Joe,  Fred. 
Jones,  Griffith 
Joubin,  Francis  R. 
Kennedy,  Nina  L. 
Kenwrick,  George  P.  L. 
King,  Oscar  F.  L. 
Kirk,  Jack  G. 
Kitchener,  Ronald 
Laird,  Alan  D.  K. 
Landman,  Marjory  E. 
Lindsay,  Gladys  I. 
Llewellyn,  Marv 
Lort,  John  C.  R. 
Lougheed,  Milford 
Lovell,  Edwin  L. 
Luttrell,  Kenneth  C.  S. 
Lyons,  Robert 
Lynn,  Olive 
Lytton,  Evelyn  M. 
Mabee,  Robert  B. 
Margison,  Clifford  R. 
Martin,  Evelyn 
Martin,  Vivian  M. 
Matheson,  Estclle  C. 
Menzies,  George  D.  W. 
Metcalfe,  Stanley  W. 
Miller,  Douglas 
Moloney,  John 
Monteith,  John  J. 
Morrison,  Kathleen 
Mouat,  Jean  I. 
Mouat,  Oliver  W. 
Murchie,  Barbara  L. 


McCague,  Frederic  C. 
McConnell,  Enid  A. 
Macfarlane,  Nellie  M. 
Mclntyre,  Kathleen  D. 
MacLachlan,  Henry  D. 
McLachlan,  Margaret  C. 
MacLean,  Harold 
Macmurchie,  Bona 
McMahon,  Howard  O. 
McNaughton,  Dorothy  J. 
McNutt,  Thomas  B. 
Naven,  Winnifred  M. 
Nelson,  Wesley 
Newman,  Kathleen  M. 
Nisbet,  James  C.  G. 
Nixon,  John  A.  E. 
Nixon,  John  Douglas 
Palliser,  Mollie 
Parfitt,  Ernest  A. 
Parker,  George  F. 
Parnall,  John  E.  A. 
Partridge,  Christine 
Patrick,  Lynn 
Patterson,  Archie  T. 
Peacock,  Mae 
Pease,  Roger  B. 
Peatt,  Irene  C. 
Peck,  Horace  W. 
Peden,  Eleanor  E. 
Peden,  Helen  M. 
Pennock,  Patricia  M. 
Phillips,  Alex  J. 
Phillips,  Roger  G. 
Rainsford,  Charles  F. 
Rice-Jones,  William  G. 
Richardson,  John 
Riddle,  Olive  P. 
Ritchie,  Davena  D. 
Robinson,  Kathleen  V.  K. 
Rogers,  Gordon  C. 
Russell,  William  H. 
Sangster,  Kenneth  R. 
Scott,  Dorothy  H.  R. 
Sewell,  Richard  B.  H. 
Shepherd,  Reginald  A. 
Skillings.  Waldo 
Smith,  Barnard  W.  E. 
Smith,  Betty  M. 
Smith,  Douglas  C. 
Sones,  Wilma  A. 
Stanier,  Roger  Y. 
Stevens,  Frank  S. 
Stevens,  Kenneth  H. 
Stewart,  Beth  M. 
Straight,  Horace  P. 
Strang,  Margaret  L. 
Stuart,  Walter  H. 
Tanner,  Lome  A. 
Thomson,  David 
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Coddling  *n  College  and  High  School  Subjects 

Telephone  G  arden  6839 

EXPERIENCED  TUTORS  REASONABLE  RATES 


Special  reduced  rates  to  groups  of  two  and  three  studenti 


"Palm" 

Ice  Cream 


FANCY  ICE  CREAMS  and  ICES 
CAKES,  MOLDS,  ETC. 

For  All  Occasions 

* 

G  3232      ::     PHONES     ::     G  3332 


See  Our  New  Stock 

Tennis  Racquets 

ETC. 

"We  Do  Expert  Restringing" 

PLIMLEY  &  RITCHIE 

Limited 

611  View  Street    Arcade  Block 


PEDEN  BROS. 


Sporting  Goods 

 1 1  mi  tn  i  i  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  i  ■  1 1 1 1  i  ■■■mi 

Bicycles  :  Toys 


1410  Douglas  Street 


Phone  G  arden  591  1 


*  
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Thomson,  G.  A.  Victor  Vantreight,  Margaret  W.  Wingate,  Rowena  M. 

Thorpe,  Gordon  R.  Walker,  Harry  I.  Winsby,  Kenneth  W. 

Tippett,  John  J.  Walker,  Lillian  R.  Youdall,  Katharine  B. 

Tuckey,  Elizabeth  U.  Ward,  Gerald  M.  Young,  Lillian 

Turpel,  Lorna  A.  Whitehead,  Beryl  Young,  William  R. 

Twining,  Russell  C.  Williams,  Margaret  A.  Yule,  Albert  W. 

Upward,  Ronald  A.  Wingate,  Roderick 


SPECIAL  EVENING  CLASS 


Adam.  John  S. 
Brandon,  William  H. 
Bruce,  James  T. 
Brydon,  Mary  A. 
Brynjolfson,  Walter  C. 
Chandler,  Miriam 
Chatfield,  Cecil 
Creelman,  Hugh 
Godfrey,  Caroline  B. 
Green,  Brian  F.  S. 
Harman,  J.  Howard 


Henry,  Grace  E. 
Heywood,  Robert 
Home,  Thomas  P. 
Huddleston,  Robert 
Hutchinson,  Alex 
Johns,  Albion  W. 
Leeming,  Kenneth  L. 
Little,  Thomas  M. 
Michell,  Cyril  A. 
McKenzie,  James 
McMichael,  William 


McNab,  Chrissie  J.  M. 
Reay,  Sybil 
Roberts,  Jean  G. 
Ross,  Joseph 

Scholefield,  Daphne  O.  E. 
Scholefield,  Marguerite  E. 
Smith,  Douglas  E. 
Wollaston,  Catherine  M. 
Woodward,  Ernest  G. 
Yard,  Mabel  F. 


The  Capital  Shoe  Repairing  Depot 


A.  J.  WAKEMAN,  PROP. 
600  Fort  St.  (Near  Cor.  Government) 


VICTORIA.  B.C. 


"Say  It  With  Flowers" 

BROWN'S 
VICTORIA  NURSERIES 

Limited 
Leading-  Florists 
and  Seedsmen 

Plant  Our  Seeds  for  Reliable  Results 

618  View  Street     Phone  Or  arden  6612 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Member  F.T.D.  Association 
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In  affiliation  with  the  University 
of  British  Columbia 

OCATED  at  Victoria,  B.C.,  in  the  heart  of 


the  best  residential  section  of  the  City 


— provides  exceptional  opportunities  to 
students  taking  the  first  two  years  of  the  Arts 
or  Commerce  Courses,  the  work  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  University. 

First  year  in  Arts  is  necessary  for  those  intend- 
ing to  proceed  to  courses  in  Applied  Science. 


BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 


Victoria,  B.C. 


I 
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Eastman  Kodaks 

In  Many  Styles  and  Sizes 

KODAK  VERICHROME  FILMS 

The  New  Double  Coated  Fast  Film 
Films  Developed  and  Printed  by  Our  Own  Experts 
We  d:  oe  Free  Enlargements 

LOOSE-LEAF  PHOTO  ALBUMS    -   NU-ACE  CORNERS 

WATERMAN  FOUNTAIN  PENS   -  EVERSHARP  PENCILS 
LOOSE-LEAF  NOTE  BOOKS 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  College  Text  Books  and  Supplies 

Victoria  Book  &  Stationery  Co. 


Limited 


002  Government  Street 


Phone  G  arden  1013 


We  carry  a  complete  line 
of  Spalding  Tennis 
Equipment. 

Drop  in  and  look  over 
the  season's  new 
models. 


If  your  old  racquet  needs 
restringing  let  us 
do  it. 


Goods  Co* 

1002  BROAD  STREET 
C.  V.  McConnell  Phone  G  6614 


B.C.  FUNERAL  CO. 


(HAY WARD'S  LTD.) 


734  BR0UGHT0N  STREET 

Victoria,  B.C. 

Refined  Funeral  Services 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


 '  
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When  College  Closes 

You  Will  Require  Holiday  or 
Smart  Business  Apparel 

Remember,  when  you  leave  College,  our  very  efficient 
service  is  still  at  your  command.   .   .   .  Remember, 
ours  is  a  Great  Store  of  Specialty  Shops  .  .  .  where 
your  every  need  may  be  supplied  ...  in  the  matter 
of  fine  apparel  for  men  or  women. 

David  Spencer.  Limited 

VICTORIA,  B.C. 

This  An 
Press 

mual  is  from  the 
es  of  .  .  . 

Digqort's 
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Producers  of  high-grade  printing  and 
engraving  for  social  and  commercial 
purposes,   designers  and   makers  of 
greeting  cards.  Complete  office 
furnishers. 

 ifiiiiiiiuniiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiimimiHiimiiiiiiiiiii 

1210  Government  St..  Victoria,  B.C. 
Telephone  Garden  8194 
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